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“ Those creatures live more alone whose food, and therefore prey, is upon 
other sensitive creatures.” 


TEMPLE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Amipst the calculating self-interested ties which men term 
‘‘Friendship,’’ it is refreshing to meet occasional instances of pure, 
unselfish regard springing up in chiidhood’s heart, and ripening 
into that strong, steadfast feeling, which weathers the gales of 
manhood’s varying life! Such rare instances are usually met with 
in tempers directly opposite. The shy, sensitive lad is cheered by 
a lively companion, while an excitable spirit finds rest in the 
society of a tranquil friend. 

These distinctions were strongly marked in the dispositions of 
two youths, whose history we shall endeavour to trace, from early 
boyhood, along the paths which led on to their future destiny. 
Truthfully we record their faults and merits; nothing extenuate, 
nothing hide, but invite the reader to bear us company, and take 
an interest in CHARLES MANSFIELD and SIBALD TREVANION, 
two orphans, whose bereavement formed the only similitude be- 
tween them. 

Charles Mansfield lost his parents when he was nine years old. 
Mrs. Mansfield died giving birth to a daughter, whose fragile 
infancy gave little hope that the child would long survive the 
mother. The husband never rallied from the sudden blow. Three 
months after losing the wife he so fondly loved, he also was carried 
to the grave. 


In his dying moments Mr. Mansfield bequeathed the two chil- 
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dren to the guardianship of his brother, Colonel Mansfield, whom 
he appointed trustee to his large property. 

Charles was a frank, joyous-hearted boy. In the opening path 
of life he saw no shadow or darkness: the future was viewed through 
the sunny atmosphere of his own mind. At Eton, if he imbibed 
but little Greek, he was very popular. If ever it could be said of 
any human being ‘‘he had no enemy,’ it might be applied to 
Charles Mansfield. At eighteen he commenced college life at 
Trinity, Cambridge. 

During the last nine years his puny little sister had been © 
placed in the care of an experienced nurse (her aunt had no chil. 
dren, and avoided nursery cases). The little Eveline, though still a 
delicate child, was not unhealthy. She grew fast, was tall for her 
age—a pretty, loving creature, worth hundreds of regular beauties. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Mansfield, sent her for education to a lady at 
Eastbourne, where sea breezes and affectionate care, simple 
pleasures and quiet employment, brought vigour to the frame and 
happiness to the mind. Such was Eveline’s early girlhood. 

Her brother we have just landed at the first gate that opens on 
@ young man’s career; and now let us turn to his friend, Sibald 
Trevanion, the chosen of his boyhood, and see where Providence 
will place him. 

Sibald was the son of that brave Captain Trevanion who fell 
while leading a party of British troops to force the stronghold of a 
rebellious Rajah, previous to the Affghanistan war. Captain Tre- 

vanion had lately married the daughter of a missionary clergyman, 
and by this alliance offended his haughty father, a baronet of ancient 
pedigree—Sir Watkin Trevanion, of Trevanion Hall, Shropshire. 

The young widow and her child—a boy two years old—were 
left penniless, save her pension. As soon as she could arrange the 
scanty affairs it was needful to settle, Mrs. Trevanion returned to 
England, intending to implore for her child the protection of his 
grandfather, though claiming nothing for herself. Her touching 
letter to Sir Watkin was answered with scorn. The baronet refused 
to acknowledge his son’s marriage, denouncing the mother and her 
child as aliens to his blood, and forbidding any future attempts at 
communication with him. 

The poor discarded woman had no friends or relatives in this 
country either to protect or advise her; she was utterly crushed by 
the cruel disappointment. Her gentle spirit had clung to the hus- 
band she loved—the prop withdrawn, she sunk helpless into 
sorrow. Broken health soon added to her cares,—the dread of 
leaving her boy destitute (Sir Watkin having declared the inten- 
tion of cutting off the entail, and bequeathing his vast property to 

a distant relative). 
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Though talented, beautiful, and good, Mrs. Trevanion was con- 
victed of the unpardonable crime of humble birth. Sir Watkin 
had planned a marriage for his son and heir with a county lady 
with a “’scutcheon of pretence.’’ The Baronet had never been 
contradicted in his life—it was not likely he should begin to bear it 
at fifty. No! Sir Watkin’s spouse, the Lady Arabella Haughton, 
‘soon found the way to gain her own will by never trying to rule 
his. She did not love him enough to make any effort to improve 
or modify his nature. 

Having borne him a son and heir, Lady Arabella considered 
that she had done her duty. Sir Watkin paid her bills without 
grumbling. Her jewels and equipages were superb; yet they 
could not carry their possessor over the bridge exempt from ‘the 
toll we all must pay. Her ladyship died. The parish church was 
hung with black, and Sir Watkin invited no company to the hall 
for a fortnight. These tokens of respect being paid, he lived hence- 
forth a jolly widower, and was in that enviable condition when 
‘Captain Trevanion married the parson’s daughter. 

Repulsed and disowned, Mrs. Trevanion hid her poverty in a 
small cottage near London. Sorrow and anxiety gradually worked 
their way over a frame almost delicate. She languished, feeble and 
feebler each day, yet striving to give her child the instruction for 
which she could not afford to pay. 

The little fellow’s devotion to his suffering parent was beautiful. 
He never sought the amusements and recreations of children, or felt 
the dulness in which his young life passed. Sitting for hours be- 
‘side Lis mother’s couch—hushed to silence if she slept—softiy re- 
peating his lessons when she was able to hear them, preparing the 
tood she could take, and administering it with the care of a watchful 
nurse. Early in the morning he might be seen cultivating, 
with frugal industry, the small plot of ground in front of the 
cottage, delighted if it produced a few flowers to cheer the sick 
chamber. 

Thus was Sibald employed when accident founded that friend- 
ship ordained to ripen in maturer years. | 

Colonel Mansfield had taught Charles to ride, and often sent 
him out on his Shetland pony, attended by the groom. One day, 
the boy—now ten years old—was cantering along the Harrow 
Road, delighted to have distanced the negligent groom, when the 
horse shied and reared, trying to throw the young rider. Charles 
had lost all power over the animal. He was on the point of being 
dashed backward on the ground, when Sibald, not taller, and only 
two years older than Charles, rushed from the garden, seized the 
curb rein, and with wonderful strength for his age, pulled down the 
creature’s head with the force of his right arm, while, with his 
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left, he caught Charles, and laid him safe on the green sward by 
the side of the road. 

Charles, with his usual eagerness, began loudly to praise and 
thank his preserver. 

“ You are quite welcome,’ answered Sibald; ‘‘ do not speak 


loud. My mother was very ill. She must not be disturbed. 
Good-bye !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Far different from this cold parting on the side of the rescuer, 
was the ardent gratitude of the rescued. While relating the 
adventure, on returning to Curzon Street, where he passed his 
holidays, earnest was Charles’s petition that he might have Sibald 
(yes, that was the young gentleman’s name—Charles heard the 
lady call him in) that Sibald might come and spend a whole day 
with him. 

Mrs. Mansfield’s consent was reluctantly given, with a warning 
to her nephew not to make chance acquaintances, especially not in 
roadside cottages. The people were dirty. 

‘‘Oh, aunt,’’ Charles exclaimed ; ‘‘ everything looked so neat 
and pretty.” 

*‘T will ride down with you, to-morrow,’’ said Colonel Mans- 
field, ‘‘ and ask him to spend a day with us next week. I shall 
tind if they are in distress, and, if so, relieve them.”’ 

“ He would not take your money,” said Charles ; ‘‘ he looks so 
proud.”’ 

‘*T should give it in a manner not to hurt his feelings, my dear 
boy. We must make some return for the gallant service.”’ 

On arriving at the cottage the following day, they were seen by 
Sibald, who came to the gate and apologised for not asking them 
to alight, as his mother was so ill. 

Colonel Mansfield was struck by the boy’s manner. So unlike 
a child,—so self-possessed, courteous, and formed. 

To Charles’s great disappointment his uncle’s cordial invitation 
was declined. Sibald replied that his mother was too unwell to be 
left in the care of the servant girl, and he knew none of the neigh- 
bours. Therefore he never left the house except to work in the 
garden, or go in quest of things required. 

So long as the holidays lasted, Charles found his way to the 
cottage, helped Sibald to put the garden in order, or sat with him 
on the rustic bench ; but August arrived, and Charles must return 
to school, where he was to be prepared for Eton. 

A iew more months Mrs. Trevanion languished. All the 
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symptoms of consumption were confirmed—her last days, her last 
hours were athand. Strange asit might appear, although for years 
she had felt the dread of leaving Sibald unprotected, still at the 
last a placid resignation healed all earthly cares. ‘‘ God will 
befriend thee, my darling! He will bless thee.’’ She kissed the 
sobbing child, turned her face to the wall, and died. 

After the funeral Colonel Mansfield brought the poor desolate 
orphan away to his house, intending to place him in a benevolent 
institution. He had never rightly understood Mrs. Trevanion’s 
sid history, and considered it impossible that Sir Watkin could 
have acted as he did if a legal marriage with his son had taken 
place. Sibald, he believed, was illegitimate. As such he was 
discarded by the haughty baronet. Heaven mocks at earthly 
pride and human resolutions. 

The unoffending object of Sir Watkin’s aversion was scarcely 
cold in her grave, when he himself was called to his account, to 
answer at that Bar where wealth can get no counsel. His son’s 
marriage having been fully and legally proved (the chaplain of the 
wegiment, and the colonel who was present at the ceremony, attest- 
ang the fact), young Sibald became inheritor of his grandfather’s 
title and estates. 

Although Sir Watkin threatened to cut off the entail, he had 
mot done so; he left no will, therefore Sibald was heir to all. 

The young baronet learned this sudden change in his position 
without any exuberance. His chief thought was regret that his 
poor mother had not lived to see it; but when Charles heard the 
news, he broke forth into violent grief. 

“Oh! Sibald, Sibald!’’ he cried; ‘‘ you will get proud and 
never think of me. Such a great man, a fine title, hundreds of 
acres, and a grand old house like a palace! Whole villages called 
by your name; hundreds of people under you! Oh, Sibald, you 
will forget me! I have nothing but money.”’ 

Charles was only pacified by assurances of unchangeable re- 
gard, and with frequent visits at Trevanion Hall. 

Sibald being made a ward of Chancery at fourteen, requested to 
be allowed to accompany his friend to Eton, where four years matured 
the affection of earlier feelings, amid school-boy plans and pleasures, 
mutual confidences, hopes and fears, coming shadows of the real, 
as they herald in the sterner business of men’s lives. 

Though nearly two years older than his friend, Charles gained 
‘Colonel Mansfield’s permission to leave Eton, and enter /'l'rinity 
‘College, Cambridge, at the same time as Sir Sibald. 

Our universities stamp the man for good or ill, obscurity or 
dame.. There is the young spendthrift, squandering six hundred a 
year, and deep in debt, telling his father (called on to pay the 
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bills, or see the young man disgraced), that he ‘‘ must live like a 
gentleman ;” and there is the poor clergyman’s son, reading for a 
college “ Exhibition.’”’ His allowance is £80 per annum ; out of 
it he saves five to purchase books. Perhaps these are extreme 
cases—to neither did the friends belong. Their conduct and habits. 
were correct. With ample means, they lived within their incomes. 
They were not idle, but lacking the spur of necessity or ambition,. 
their mental powers and industry were not called forth. 

Sibald’s natural talents were of a high order. Great things. 
were expected from him. He might have been a distinguished: 
scholar ; he was content to be an accomplished gentleman. Visionary 
and romantic, he created an ideal world, dwelling with delight on the 
fictitious beauties created by his own imagination. Probably the- 
seclusion of his childhood’s life, his mother’s melancholy state, and 
the want of any recreation suitable to youth, had induced the 
morbid sensitiveness which brought distaste for any course of hard 
study or practical views of life. His feelings were continually 
grazed by something which most persons neither held bye or noticed. 
Charles, the depository of his friend’s ideal woes, listened to the 
detail with unwearied patience ; for were they not a component 
part of his dear friend? Yet he did sometimes hazard a wish that 
Sibald would make himself happy. Vain hope! How can any man 
be happy who is constantly searching out the faults or follies of his 
fellow-creatures ? 

** Charles,’ he would exclaim, ‘‘ when, when shall I find men 
or systems consistent, virtue encouraged—baseness spurned! Ah, 
when shall I be valued for myself alone, not for the trappings of 
wealth and title !’’ 

“Well, for my part,’’ young Mansfield would reply, “I find 
everybody pleasant in some way or other. I have good health, a 
good fortune, a kind guardian, and a dear friend. When I leave 
college and am old enough, Uncle Mansfield says I must get into 
Parliament ; if I do, depend on it, Sibald, I will never worry my 
head with politics. I shall have a capital house in Mayfair, a villa 
at Cowes. Time enough for all this when I am of age. Then, 
dear Sibald, we will travel for a year or two; visit Italy, Switzer- 
land, Russia, and Norway; perhaps you may find something 
pleasant abroad.’’ . 

Three years passed on, leaving scarce any trace of change in 
characters or tempers of the young friends. Charles had won some. 
half dozen cups at boat races, was a general favourite, and known 
as “ That capital fellow, Charlie !’’ 

Sibald had formed no new connections, and had gained few 
friends. The Baronet, being very fastidious, very rich, and very 

handsome, was considered vastly clever, but proud and eccentric. 
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Wandering over the classic meads, or through cloisters, a volume of 
Byron, Rousseau, or Schiller in his hand, he meditated on their 
impossibilities, creating greater of his own. 

Sir Sibald took a creditable degree, nothing higher ; disappoint- 
ing the learned tutor, who hoped to have turned out a ‘‘ double 
first.’’ 

Nothing was expected of Charles; but when it came to the 
ordeal, he took a higher degree than his friend. He had read for 
one purposely, if not deeply, practically (or to use his own defini- 
tion of study, ‘‘ to get the thing done and over’’). 

On leaving the university, Sibald, rejecting the continental 
tour, as he disliked strangers, and the bustling haste of travelling, 
resolved to visit his patrimonial estates, and, if possible, find in the 
humbler walks of life, among the rural people around his ewn 
domains, those unsophisticated feelings, and that true sense of 
honour, which he had failed to meet with in conventional society. 

As the Baronet had not visited Trevanion Hall on his coming of 
age, that event had been passed over without demonstration, and 
this later appearance was hailed as the grand arrival of the youthful 
heir. 

After a brief visit to Curzon Street, where Charles met his 
sister Eveline—a delicate run-up child, twelve years old—staying 
with her aunt for the holiday, the young men started on an ex- 
ploring excursion among the ancient woods and manors of Tre. 
vanion Hall. 

Those who have ever seen ‘*‘ The Border Marches,”’ will re- 
member the soft, rich scenery of these lovely woods and valleys. 
Villages nestled beneath the luxuriant foliage which clothes the 
gentle hills ; castles reduced by Time, or the frequent battles under 
their stately walls, some having mouldered into utter ruin, for- 
bidding the antiquarians to trace their history, others still bearing 
tokens of former grandeur. 

Trevanion Hall is a renovated pile, dating from the early 
part of Henry IV.’s reign, when the baronetcy was conferred. 
The building forms a superb feature of these romantic scenes. 
The towers, rising grey and lofty on the sloping hill, and first seen 
through the ruined arches of the ancient castle; uniting the past 
with the present—crowding the memory with historic lore, the 
feudal chivalry of long-past ages ; feelings that once governed the 
actions and the passions of men, and wrought out the fate of 
nations. 

It was through one of these ruined archways, hung with ever. 
greens and trophies, that the young baronet and his friend drove on 
towards the grand entrance of the hall. Suddenly stopped, the 
dashing bays were unlinked from the carriage, and a party of young 
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men drew it swiftly to the hall door, followed by the tenantry— 
some on horseback, others on foot, carrying banners with appro- 
priate inscriptions. ‘‘ Welcome to Sir Sibald!’ ‘‘ Prosperity to 
the house of Trevanion!’’ ‘‘ Health and happiness to our young 
master !’’ nothing very original. 

The Salopians have long ceased to be a poetic people. Their 
harps unstrung, their misty legends forgotten, they are as wide- 
awake to the value of money as a Cheapside cockney. 

The flight of steps and portico of the grand entrance was 
crowded by the various domestics and retainers, who considered 
themselves privileged to give a household reception, There was 
the old steward, grown grey in the service. The housekeeper, a 
comely dame, though bulky, in her silk gown and lace head.gear : 
her ample frontage displaying a long gold watch chain. - To these 
officials orders had been sent to prepare ‘‘ a proper establishment ”’ 
against Sir Sibald’s arriyal with his friend,—-men-servants and 
maidens—all the essentials of a rich home—(sufficient in number to 
prevent the remotest chance that the master or guests should ever 
be without a hireling at hand). There stood a ‘troop of women- 
servants, smiling and bobbing curtseys, as Sir Sibald passed up. 
Charles kept an unobtrusive distance for some minutes, unwilling 
in any degree to share the ovation; but Sir Sibald’s own man— 
compelled to follow on foot when the tenants ordered him off the 
dickey as they unyoked the horses from the carriage—hastened up 
the steps with an air of vast importance, placing himself close to 
his master. 

When Sir Sibald had ascended the grand flight of steps, and 
standing on the broad level fronting the portico, he turned round, 
surveying-at once the lovely prospect over his rich domain, and the 
loving, animated scene imiaediately before him. 

As he faced the people, and bowed from side to side, another 
burst of cheers spoke the sincerity of welcome. 

Sibald was penetrated. “ Here,’’ thought he, ‘‘ yes, here I 
shall find happiness. Honest hearts, unspoiled by the. world ; pre- 
pared to love me, if 1 merit their affection.”’ 

Among the group of people nearest him, there was one person, 
who, although particularly insignificant in stature, attracted the 
Baronet’s attention above all the rest. Having made fruitless 
efforts for a front place, this little man had taken his stand on a 
raised slab, intended for an urn or marble vase. Here, safe from the 

jostling and pressure of the athlete, he ceased not to bow, and smile, 
and wave his hand. 

“Who is that gentleman ?’’ inquired Sir Sibald of the old 
steward. 

“ Under permission, your honour, he is Mr. Quillet, the solicitor 
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of Salopia. He has had the management of the property under 
trust.”’ 

“Then ask him to dine here, that I may thank him,”’ replied 
Sibald. 

Ushered by the major-domo, the Baronet, Charles Mansfield, and 
the lawyer entered a large oak-panelled apartment—the only sit- 
ting room Sir Watkin had inhabited during the five last years of 
his life. It was adorned with trophies of the chase—portraits of 
winning horses—their pedigrees framed under each. On the 
sideboard was ranged a collection of valuable plate, ancient 
and modern ; while over the oak door appeared the emblazoned 
arms of Trevanion, quartered with the Douglas’s—to which 
noble stock Sir Watkin's w ife, the Lady Arabella Haughton, 
belonged. 

Notbing could suggest a stranger, or more absurd contrast with 
the general effect of the apartment, than presented itself in the 
person of the little lawyer. Thin and wiry, Quillett’s age might be 
off or cn fifty-five and sixty. His face, ruddy and shrivelled, was 
surmounted by a cropped flaxen wig, which, not a Truefit, but too 
large for the shrunk temples, was usually awry, giving an odd 
expression to his small grey eyes. 

A grand dinner had been prepared, as it was expected that the 
gentlemen of Salopia, who joined in the procession, would be in 
vited to enjoy it ; but Sir Sibald, though super-refined in manners, 
was deficient in tact, and had neglected to give an impromptu invi- 
tation to the neighbouring squires, who came, many of them, 
several miles to meet the cavalcade. Thus the new reign opened 
with an unpopular omission, and Sir Siba'd sat down t> table with 
Charles and Mr. Quillett. 

The lawyer soon made you forget his outward appearance. Ifhe 
was not a wit, he had a fund of amusing anecdotes concerning county 
elections, and magisterial forms. He was alsoa man of gentlemanly 
manners, and a total absence of professional talk redeemed the 
Salopian lawyer from the chance of being classed with professional 
bores. Probably the absence of other guests induced him to think 
that Sir Sibald intended to enter on business matters. Having 
filled his glass, he said— 

«This is a ‘red. letter day ; I never think of business on holidays. 
If Sir Sibald will appoint any morning ’’ (a stress on the a M), “I 
shall have much satisfaction in going through the affairs, and ask 
permission to bring George Morton, the head bailiff, who thoroughly 
knows the terms of leases and the characters of tenants.” 

Aiter this brief speech, Mr. Quillett resumed the general conver- 
sation. 


Soon after dinner Sir Sibald, viewing the beautiful landscape 
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displayed by the radiant evening’s light in front of a large oriel 
window, exclaimed— 

“Oh! why remain in doors when we might enjoy this lovely 
evening? See that placid lake reflecting the glorious sunset. 
Charles, shall we stroll down to yonder beech wood? Mr. Quillett, 
will you come ?”’ 

With calm response the lawyer made excuse. 

“Tam old,” he said. ‘‘ My digestion not very good: when I . 
walk immediately after dinner, I suffer. With your permission, I 
will sit awhile in the portico and enjoy the evening breeze : then I 
must go down and see how they get on with the scaffold and frames 
for the fireworks. I assure you, Sir Sibald, the display to-night 
will be the finest we have ever had since the celebration of your 
honoured father’s birth—fifty years ago, if I reckon rightly. You 
will allow the park to be open for spectators ?’’ 

“Of course, Mr. Quillett, arrange everything properly. You 
understand the thing. Oblige me by taking the superintendence. 
Let there be refreshments for the people.” 

‘** T have sent a barrel of home-brewed down to the tent. Pray, 
do not ,hurry home this fine evening. I have plenty of work till 
ten o’clock: therefore, gentlemen, do not think of me. Enjoy 
yourselves as long as you please ; do not hurry.” 

Parting from this active agent, the young friends bent their 
way along a broad walk leading down to the lake. The purple 
twilight veil began to spread over the valleys and undulating 
ground, far and near, giving a rich tint to all the points where sun. 
set rays yet lingered. The last gleam faded away. The shadows 
of night came on. Still and cloudless already a few stars gemmed 
the heavens, but no moonlight. It was a night specially favour- 
able to the display of fireworks. 

Sibald returned unwillingly to the house. The scene he left fed 
the reveries he loved to indulge in; yet he met no glare to disturb 
them. Except the lights which gleamed from the oak parlour, and 
a few guiding to the next story, the mansion remained in darkness 
to enhance the brilliancy of the fireworks. 

Two lamps in the entrance-hall discovered a billiard table. 
Charles began to knock the balls—Sibald took a cue, and played 
carelessly. 

A door opened. The housekeeper appeared. She stood before 
him. Mrs. Morton’s face was at all times demure ; on the present 
occasion more so than usually. Stiffly arranged, her mouth puckered 
up 80 closely, that but for the sounds it gave forth, you would not 
have: known there was such a feature. Curtseying to the ground, in 
@ voice tutored to solemnity, she said :-— 
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- ** What is your pleasure, Sir Sibald, respecting Mr. Quillett ?’” 
and she looked the Baronet full in the face. 

‘¢ Tell him we are returned, and send in coffee.” 

“IT would venture, Sir Sibald, to ask your pleasure. What 
are we to do with him ?”’ 

“You are a funny woman,” said Charles; “is this Salopian. 
phraseology ?”’ 

Mrs. Morton proceeded, without paying attention either to the- 
remark or question. 

‘* Madge, poor old thing, is very careful, but we are afraid she- 
will hardly be able to take care of the good gentleman to-night.” 

** Who the devil is Madge ?”’ again put in Charles. 

“ Mr. Quillett’s mare, sir. She has carried him safe and sound 
these twenty years, when the good gentleman could not guide her ; 
but the road has been done up, lately, Sir Sibald, and is very 
rough ; so we are rather dubious about his riding home, particularly 
as he could not sit upright.’’ . 

“ Heavens !’’ exclaimed Sibald, ‘‘do you mean to say the man 
is drunk ?”’ 

“With permission, ‘Sir Sibald, I should say (by what the 
butler represents) that Mr, Quillett is rather overcome.”’ 

‘* Disgusting !’” ejaculated the Baronet. 

** Glorious !’’ shouted Charles. ‘‘ I have not seen a fellow dead 
drunk since Jack Travers fell under the table, making his maiden 
speech at Dashwood’s wine party.”’ 

“ Mr. Quillett told us he was going to see the preparation for the 
fireworks,’’ said Sibald, in a dry, contemptuous tone. 

“ And no doubt,”’ replied the housekeeper, “ the good gentle- 
man intended so to do; but when Mr. Quillett gets to green seal, 
fourth bin, vintage thirty-two, he can never let a drop leave the- 
room, and Sir Watkin being gone, and not there to assist him, of 
course Mr. Quillett was obliged to drink it all himself.’’ 

“Do you mean that my grandfather got drunk with him ?’” 
said the Baronet, more and more irate. 

“ Sir Watkin always had half-a-dozen green seal when Mr. Quillett. 
dined with him. 

‘* Mr. Quillett will not find such disgraceful doings now, I can. 
assure him.”’ 

‘*No, Sir Sibald,’’ ejaculated Mrs. Morton, with a pathetic 
sigh. ‘*‘ We must expect changes—in course we must. Mr. Quillett 
always had a bed at the hall, when he had dined with Sir Watkin.” 

“Then take the wretched man to his room. Doas you please, 
only let him be removed far from my sight.” 

_ Lay his head high,’’ said Charles, as with several curtseys. 
the housekeeper left their presence. 
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The fireworks were a great success. We shall not attempt to 
describe their irrigations—typical, emblematical, allegorical, and 
concluding with a tableau representing Trevanion Hall, from the 
portal of which ancient structure a female figure (representing 
Plenty) threw high in the air ears of corn, which descended in 
golden showers amid a blaze of rockets The park was thronged with 
admiring spectators until past midnight, when Sir Sibald and his 
household retired to rest. 

When the Baronet met Charles the next morning, he mentioned 
having given an order that Mr. Quillett’s breakfast should be taken 
to his room. 

‘* He will not dare to meet me.”’ 

As Sibald expressed this opinion he was standing in front of the 
looking-glass, giving an improved touch to his necktie, when lo! 
he bebeld three heads reflected in the mirror, though only Charles 
and himself were supposed to be present. Turning quickly round, 
the object of his virtuous contempt and pity stood before him, fresh 
as the morning, neat and lively. One decided improvement ; the 
bob-wig, just arranged, was straight, whereas on the preceding day 
it had been pushed from its central point, by the jostling of the 
crowd, to a triangle over the left eye. 

“Good morning, Sir Sibald! good morning, Mr. Mansfield! I 
hope you are not the worse for the fatigues of yesterday.” 

“T reciprocate the hope,’’ said Charles. 

The Baronet bowed in silence—he felt confused, aware that 
‘Quillett must have heard his unpleasant remark. 

In the lawyer’s manner there was nothing to warrant that 
idea; like a sensible man he only heard that which he chose to 
hear.”’ 

‘*Your people tell me the fireworks were splendid,’’ said he, 
breaking an awkward silence ; ‘‘ unluckily I did not see them. The 
fact is, I slept so sound and comfortably, that it was six o’clock 
before I awoke, or I intended to witness the display.”’ 

“T hope, rising so early, you will enjoy your breakfast,’’ said 
Charles (Sir Sibald maintaining an obdurate silence). 

“T shall, indeed!” replied Quillett, seating himself at the 
breakfast-table, and commencing operations. ‘‘ The Trevanion air 
is appetising, especially after an hour’s walk on Welsbrake 
Common—it sets you up for the day.’”’ While he spoke Quillett 
made an onslaught on the broiled chicken. ‘ I had no intention of 
sleeping here, Sir Sibald, or trespassing on your hospitality, but 
you were so kind and pressing, it was impossible to refuse”’ (here 
he rose and went to the sideboard, returning with two large slices 
of ham on his fork) —“ and it strikes me, Sir Sibald, that as we are 
together here, we might go through the accounts to-day. Finis 
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off the business at once, if you will allow me to send for one of my 
clerks with the box of papers.’ 

“ Pray do not trouble yourself, Mr. Quillett, ”? said the young 
heir: ‘I wish to ride over the home manors, this morning, and see 
a little of the tenants. I have no doubt you have done all for the 
best. I shall never ask for the accounts.’’ 

The lawyer put down his busied knife and fork : his wig gave a 
twist, impelled by a sudden jerk of the eyebrows. 

‘My dear Sir Sibald!”’ he earnestly exclaimed, “do not, pray 
do not, excuse me—but do not throw away this fine property by 
indolence or neglect. You will stand at the mercy of every rogue 
about you, and tempt even honest men to robbery ; wrestle agaiust 
this dislike of business. You will soon find pleasure in the order 
and precision ef your affairs.’’ 

‘* At any rate, not to-day.”’ 

‘‘ And why not to-day? business should never be deferred. 
Perhaps Mr. Mansfield will assist ?’’ 

“ Most willingly,” answered Charles ; “ and first I will drive over 
to Salopford, and bring the clerk and box of papers. Sibald, let me 

60.” 

. Consent given, Charles drove off with Quillett’s instructions for 
the clerk. During his ‘absence the lawyer conducted Sibald 
through the mansion, pointing out the valuable and many invalu- 
able heirlooms, the statues, pictures, ancient carvings and tapestries. 
He informed the Baronet that the chests of gold and silver plate, 
together with Lady Arabella’s jewels, were sent, at her husband’s 
decease, to the London bankers. 

+  ** Great God !’’ exclaimed Sibald, as Quillett numbered up the 
‘treasures ; ‘‘ and with this mine of wealth my poor mother was left 
to starve !”’ 

“Well, well, do not look at it in that way,’’ replied Quillett : 

‘* your mother, doubtless, is happy in heaven. You make yourself 
happy here.”’ 

‘* Her life might have been prolonged many years, could she 
have been brought here, free from care and anxieties.”’ 

‘** Ah! well, she was never intended to come here, and she never 

did come. Sir Sibald, things are carved out as they must be—it is 
no use our setting ourselves against him who for twenty years 
fattened on the spoil; whose wife drove her carriage and pair, and 
who proposed to stand for the borough. The servants ran about like 
rats ina barn. I turned them all out except the housekeeper, who 
is hypocritical, but honest in money matters. She hired two women 
and a man-servant, who is your butler (the show lot who received you 
yesterday were only hired last week ; do not spoil them), I gave 
good wages, higher than they could get elsewhere, on an under- 
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that the first attempt at peculation, or keeping back pro 
«duce, would be instant dismissal.’’ 

‘* Really, Mr. Quillett, I cannot but feel what infinite trouble 

you have taken to serve my interest,’’ said the Baronet. 

**No trouble at all,” replied his agent; ‘‘ only method and 

ing people—they could not make a fool of me. Never imagine, 
Sir Sibald, that servants like you the better for being able to cheat 
you; they only despise you.”’ 

“ But the time it must have cost, all this minute inspection.”’ 

** Pleasure ! Sir Sibald, pleasure! I love the old place ; I love 
+o see it prosper. Trevanion Hall is wife and child, brother and 
‘sister to me.”’ 

Charles had been inspecting the methodical arrangement of the 
books with much interest. 

** Mr. Quillett,”’ he said, ‘‘ you must have a very clear head.” 

“Yes, and I always keep it so, Mr. Mansfield. Early hours, 
plenty of exercise and temperance. Nature rewards these habits 
by a sound mind in asound body. Temperance, Mr. Mansfield ! 
temperance crowns grey hairs with a bright light !”’ 

** Are you a teetotaler ?’’ said Charles, with the most demure 
countenance, while Sir Sibald put on an offended virtue. 

4 Certainly, no, sir,”’ replied Quillett. “I hold the pledge to 
be an insult to rational beings ; a man might as well make a vow 
not to eat roast beef at Christmas lest he should take too much and 
make himself sick. No, no, Mr. Mansfield! every man knows when 
he has drunk enough, and when to stop.”’ 

Spite of certain emphatic glances from his friend, Charles was 
too much amused to drop the conversation. 

‘* But, Mr. Quillett, there may be moments of temptation, im- 
possible to resist? Consider—wines so exquisite that a man finds 
it impossible to refrain ?’’ 

“Sir, J never drink wine—the bad I detest, good I cannot 
afford. No wine for me; a pint of 6d. ale at dinner, half-a-pint at 
supper—that is my allowance; and if after a hard day’s work I 
have been induced to wish for more, I have remembered, sir, there 
was only the fourpence halfpenny, and, as you say, refrained.”’ 

Sir Sibald was horrified, after the escapade of the previous day, 
that Quillett should have the effrontery to boast of temperance and 
€d. ale, but he wronged the man. Quillett was no hypocrite; he 
had totally forgotten green seal, nor was he conscious of having 
been carried drunk to bed; he felt well and happy ; intent on 
transacting the important business in hand—grateful for the night’s 
hospitality, as he supposed pressed upon him. 

** Mr, Quillett ”’ (Sir Sibald had quelled his anger sufficiently to 
speak), “ you must allow me to offer some token of acknowledge- 
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ment for your faithful care. Oblige me by considering a moment. 
Anything you please ?”’ 

** Not a sixpence, Sir Sibald : only do your duty by the home of 
your ancestors, that is all I ask.’’ Quillett placed a pen in the 
Baronet’s hand, and opening the last page of ‘‘ The Trust Accounts,”’ 
pointed out the line where Sir Sibald was. to sign the release from 
the agency, and full closing of the accounts. That business com. 
pleted, Quillet turned from the table, and stood for some minutes in 
an abstracted mood, like a man about to venture on some desperate 
act. 
‘¢Sir Sibald,’’ he began, “‘ you just now desired me to name 
something by which you might oblige me.”’ 

“* And I hope you have decided ?”’ 

“Yes, there is one thing for which I shall feel very grateful ; it 
will be a comfort to my mind, and a relief from anxiety.” 

‘“‘ Pray name the wish. Granted, whatever it may be.” 

“ Thanks, you are very kind; and I make free to ask it. My 
mare, Madge, gets old; I have had her two-and-twenty years. I 
bought her an unshod colt, in Salopford market. She goes as free as 
ever, but I begin to think it time she should not. She is blind of 
one eye, the other failing. I do not like to think, that if I die 
before her, she will be sent to the knacker’s yard. Now, Sir 
Sibald, if you would let Madge have a bit of grass in the off 
paddock, and a handful of oats at nigh e 

‘* She shall have two feeds a day, and the best grass that 

ows.” ‘ 
wae” And another thing,’’ said the lawyer, encouraged by this 
ready assent : “if you will just tell your people not to let her stand 
out in very hot weather. The flies will torment the poor beast; 
her tail is not long.” 

‘* She shall have a field shed in summer, and a stable in winter, 
I promise you, Mr. Quillett.’’ 

“And one thing Madge is very fond of—perhaps as a treat, 
now and then, you will let her have a carrot. It must be scraped 
quite clean.”’ 

*“‘ She shall have a bunch of scraped carrots when she pleases.’’ 

“ And you will let me walk up and just look at her? At first 
she will miss me, poor Madge !’’ 

‘* Pray, come whenever you like; but it is a long walk from 
Salopford, is it not ?”’ 

““T shall get used to it.’’ 

Sir Sibald was surprised to find such tenderness of feeling, such 
scrupulous integrity and energy in transacting business in a man 

who had been drunk on the floor the previous night. Ah, Sibald, 
thou art ignorant as yet of the inconsistencies and diversities of 
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human nature ; and the certain fact (though lacking the exception 
to prove it), that every man has his fault. 

Quillett was a quaint character, belonging more to bygone 
generations than to our smoothed-down, varnished times. 

Strict in rendering up property entrusted to his care, penu- 
rious in spending his own, for thirty years the old brick house 
at Salopford had not been repaired—it knew not the touch of paint- 
brush or fresh paper. 

The lawyer had been once tempted to buy a new floor-cloth for 
the hall, but not before he had severely hurt himself, his foot 
being caught in a large hole worn through the old one. 

In early life he had proposed marriage to a young lady, whom 
he considered gifted with frugality; but she, having rashly ex- 
pressed her opinion that Christmas pudding could not be made too 
rich, Quillett took fright and broke off the match. Ever since he 
had remained in single blessedness. His household consisted of a 
man and wife (the chief duty of the former being the care of 
Madge). ‘The lawyer himselfflived sparingly enough. A mutton 
chop and a glass of 4d. beer for his dinner, a ‘basin of bread and 
milk for breakfast, a slice of Dutch cheese, ditto, bread at supper. 
Quillett never entered a tavern, never had wine or spirits in his 
house, never received company, but frequently visited among his 
clients, the country squires, with whom he was in favour, by the 
shrewdness of his intellect and attention to their affairs. On such 
occasions he freely drank wines that pleased him, yet very rarely to 
excess. Probably, of late years, his head, although as clear, 
might not be quite so hard. 

An invitation to dine (given rather reluctantly by the grateful 
Baronet, who dreaded another appearance of “green seal’’) was 
declined on plea of business. The box of deeds and papers was 
deposited in the iron chamber. Quillett was prepared to take leave. 
Sir Sibald accompanied him down the steps of the portico. Charles 
Mansfield was examining the points of Madge, who was brought 
round to the front. The old mare showed evidence of having been, 
in her youth, very handsome and spirited. She set off at a fast 
trot ; and Quillett’s clerk—a man as old, as thin, and healthy as his 
master—was ordered to follow on foot without delay. 

The two friends passed the rest of the day inspecting the 
environs and belongings of the mansion. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning Sir Sibald promised to himself to fulfil a plan 
he had formed for the enjoyment of a day uninterrupted by intrusive 
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business or vulgar pleasure,—after breakfast, a quiet ride amid the 
picturesque environs of Trevanion. 

In the afternoon Charles would enjoy the fishing on the further 
lake, while Sibald strolled in the ash grove, or, reclining on the 
flowery turf, perused a favourite volume—it was a scene of felicity, 
unimpaired, perfect, soon to be realised. 

Half-past ten, time to start, ring the bell, order the horses 
round. Charles has lost his whip. One minute—what will one 
minute do? What can it not do? Change love to hate, indiffer- 
ence to love—sparkle in woman’s lovely eyes, or drown those eyes 
in tears—bring in the verdict, life or death—transform the coward 
into a brave man at the trumpet’s blast, and kindle the devouring 
flames that are to level with the ground the castle of hereditary ages. 
One minute—Charles has found his whip, the groom holds the 
horses—Sibald’s foot is in the stirrup, when, impatient, two 
strangers ride at a fast trot up to the portico steps—they alight. 
“Ah! ah! I have caught you,’’ and the Baronet’s hand is seized 
as in a grasp of iron. 

The elder visitor, a man of fifty, seemed thoroughly acquainted 
with the house. _He mounted the steps, and not waiting for invita- 
tion, turned directly into a morning-room, nearest the hall door. 
Sir Sibald followed him, the younger visitor and Charles bringing 
up the rear. He surveyed the bold stranger with no agreeable feel- 
ings ; beholding in form a figure the very type of all that had ever 
been his aversion. _ The bullet head, broad red face and thick animal 
lips; and large bony wrists, exposed to the public by the brief 
termination of shirt sleeve. His build was middle height, square, 
but verging to the corpulent, with legs bowed out as by constant 
riding. Thus the whole man stood before Sibald, an object to kim 
of infinite disgust. 

““Why,.you know me by sight,’ said the visitor, laughing 
loudly ; ‘‘ My phiz is in the window of every sporting print shop in 
London. Sir Mark Donnington, of Granby Court. Ah! now 
you remember.”’ 

“T am happy to see you, Sir Mark,”’ said Sibald, his face 
screwed down to the line of misery ; ‘‘ pray be seated.”’ 

“T never sit, when off the saddle, till dinner time,’’ replied Sir 
Mark, taking short turns up and down the room (while the young 
man stretched himself on a couch and brushed his hat round with 
his coat sleeve). ‘“ As time is short, and the business important, I 
am come, worthy friend, to settle matters, viva-voce, as the French 
say, and get at your intentions.” 

‘**On what subject, may I ask, Sir Mark ?”’ 

“Nay, nay; you must be aware. There is one subject only 
that interests our minds at present—the Salopian races. 25th, 
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Three Years Old—26th, Salopford Cup, open to all ages—27th, 
Sweepstakes. Now, my young friend, for which do you enter? and 
what shall I put down as your subscription ?’’ Hereupon Sir Mark 
took a book from his breast-pocket, holding a pencil in abeyance to 
note the figure. 

Sir Sibald was silent, being perplexed, and not sufficiently a 
man of the world to throw off a sudden attack. 

“Come, old boy, don’t be sneaky!’’ and Sir Mark poked 
Sibald’s side with his hard knuckles. 

‘“‘Sir Mark,”’ said the sufferer, roused to a crisis, “it is best 
I should be explicit, and candidly tell you I have no taste for horse- 
racing ; nay, more—(increasing energy)—that I disapprove of the 
thing altogether.” 

“You stand on the floor of Trevanion Hall, and say this! 
You, the grandson of Sir Watkin! you, youngster, speak con- 
temptuously of the turff? The noblest sport of English gentlemen, 
and England’s manhood !”’ 

‘We cannot all think alike,’ responded Sir Watkin’s grand- 
son. . 

** You have no right to differ on such points,” replied Sir Mark, 
walking about the room, too narrow for his wrath; his face quite 
purple. ‘‘ The racecourse guards our young men from paltry, 
dirty amusements: look at my son, Zoreb, there’s a moral youth ! 
(This was the first introduction of the individual with the hat). 
Yes, that is my son, Zoreb! you think his name peculiar? very 
likely ; his poor mother objected to it. She thought it heathenish, 
but it commemorates, in our family, the most celebrated racehorse 
in this, or neighbouring counties. That horse was mine! and when 
@ son was born to me, I resolved that the heir of my title and 
estates should perpetuate its fame.’’ 

“Under any name I am happy to see your son.’’ Sibald pro- 
nounced these courteous words in a frigid tone that belied the 
sentiment, while the gawky youth put forward one of his fingers to 
receive Sir Sibald’s hand, and then resumed his lounge. Sir Mark 
Continued pacing the room— 

“*T was prepared to make a great sacrifice for you,’’ he said, 
reproachfully ; yes, a very great sacrifice, young man, in honour of 
your grandfather’s memory, and in the hope of your being his 
worthy representative. I was prepared to give you Joe Bagster, the 
best jockey in England—to transfer his services that he might ride 
the horse you entered, and this is your gratitude.” 

“Sir Mark,’’ quoth Charles Mansfield, wishing to pacify the 
irate baronet. 

“Tam willing to accept your generous offer, and enter on my 
account, any horse you recommend,” 
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‘* Sir,’’ replied the Baronet, turning sharply round on the 
‘speaker, and changing the position of his hands to his coat pockets ; 
“you may be a very respectable person—I am not prepared to 
-question it; but, sir, I never transact business of such importance 
with strangers. Zoreb, my son, let us go from a house so fallen in 
right feeling. Sir Sibald, I wish you good morning, and a better 
state of mind.’’ 

‘‘What an original!” exclaimed Charles, laughing, as father 
‘and son mounted their steeds and rode off. 

‘* Dreadful!” sighed Sir Sibald. “The air of the room is 
oppressed by his presence; let us go forth and breathe more 
freely.”’ 

As Sir Sibald opened the parlour door a form appeared, ascend- 
ing the entrance steps, and at last landed in safety. This gentle- 
man was—(we will not keep our readers in suspense) the Rector of 
Salopford, a portly form, sleek, and fattening for a dean. Sir 
Sibald bowed politely when this clerical visitor presented his card, 
bearing the title, “ Rev. Dr. Rubrick, Rectory, Salopford.’? When 
invited in, the Doctor declined. 

‘Thanks, Sir Sibald! no. I perceive you are going forth this 
lovely morning to enjoy its smiles. I would not, for the world, 
detain you—only a few minutes to cross your beautiful meadow 
(the Doctor pointed with his cane in the direction). We intend, Sir 
Sibald, to erect a little iron church, fostered, perhaps, by your 
bounty, until we are able to build a permanent church. Allow me 
to show you the spot we have selected—it is only just across the 
first field, not three minutes’ walk ; do not dismiss your horses, we 
shall be back immediately.’’ 

Sir Sibald turned in compliance with Dr. Rubrick’s intima- 
tion, but as he followed that worthy clerical across the field, it 
was with a sore, foreboding dread. 

They crossed the fields; then the Doctor explained that if Sir 
Sibald wished to endow the church, the presentation would be his 
own—a pleasant family property for a younger son. 

“Of course, Sir Sibald, we may look forward to your giving us 
a family.’’ This was jocosely impressed as the party reached the 
spot suggested for the iron church. The ground was granted, and 
Sir Sibald, expressing a hope of seeing Dr. Rubrick at the Hall, 
prepared to turn homeward ; but the Rector opposed his intention. 
‘My dear Sir Sibald Trevanion,”’ said the pastor, ‘‘ you are a new 
parishioner in some measure under my control; you must really 
give me half-an-hour to visit my schools. Across the fields, oh, it 
is a short, delightful walk to Salopford; there you shall see the 
result of my ceaseless endeavour to elevate the rising generation. 
When I first came here, five years ago, I found the young and 
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ignorant, degraded class, fit only for the servile paths of life, un- 
conscious of their powers. Sir Sibald, in those five years I have 
raised their intellect, and rendered them capable of feeling their 
powers of mind, and taking a high position.”’ 

As he spoke Dr. Kubrick continued to walk along the meadow 
path, so that his companion must either have abruptly turned and 
left him, or followed where he led. 

As they entered the town, the beautiful old church of Salopford 
appeared on the right, its grey, ivy-mantled tower lighted by the 
noonday sun, and, as it were, resting against the ethereal sky. 

“A fine ancient structure!’ said Sir Sibald; ‘‘ might I view 
the interior? I have a great admiration for that style of architec- 
ture.”’ | 

“Certainly, you can inspect it,’’ replied Dr. Rubrick ; “‘ and I 
think you will acknowledge that, although beyond my power to 
abliterate the tokens of Papacy from its outward form, I have suc- 
ceeded in banishing from the interior everything indicative of 
Romish ritual.”’ : 

So saying, the Doctor drew from his pocket the ponderous 
church key, and, crossing the street, went up the churchyard, 
opened the door, and admitted his new parishioner to the sacred 
edifice. 

The old grey arches, the massive Norman pillars contrasted 
strangely with the wooden benches and low pews beneath them, 
and seemed frowning with contempt on the desecrating work of 
modern times. 

The chancel, once so rich in monumental adornments, fine 
sculptures, traceries, and effigies of departed greatness, was 
plastered over with white mortar, while, over a deal table—the 

white marble one being removed—hung the commandments in two 
black frames, written on black grounds, which, from dust and 
damp, had turned to the likeness of a schoolboy’s dirty slate. 

‘**You perceive how minutely we have attended to a perfect 
simplicity. I say we, because my worthy churchwardens, Spicer 
and Bacon, have stood by me in the good work. I grieve to say, 
my curate is not so sound. Like King Solomon, he is led away, 
by a wife, towards idolatry. Mrs. Middleway is the daughter of 
Lady Elizabeth Glitter ; and we all know her ladyship is more than 
half-way on to Rome.” As the Doctor asserted this, the church 
door had been left ajar, and a smart, pretty little woman, followed 
by a servant-maid carrying a large deal box, appeared half-way up 
the aisle. 

**] saw you come in, Doctor,” the lady began, smiling on the 
stern Rector—“ and, therefore, thought I would have the pleasure 
of making my humble offering in person ;”” then stooping down she 
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opened the box, and her gladsome cheerful voice was excited with 
pleasure as she presented the gift. ‘‘I have made these nine 
surplices for the nine singing-boys ; every stitch all my own work. 
Mamma sent the linen: they are nicely got up, all ready for 
Sunday. I have cut them different lengths, according to the 
height of the boys.”’ 

“Put them away ! hide them from my sight !’’ said the worthy 
divine. “Really, Mrs. Middleway, I cannot express the disgust 
and grief this circumstance creates in my mind. Take the box, 
young woman ”’ (to the maid), ‘‘take it immediately from the 
church—such desecration I could not have conceived. Your hus- 
band should not have permitted it.’’ 

“My husband knew nothing about it,’’ said Mrs. Middleway, 
resolved, like a good wife, to screen him. ‘‘I have worked night 
and-day to finish them this week, that the singing-boys should look 
tidy ; their trousers and jackets are so dirty.”’ 

‘‘ Are their hearts clean, madam? that is the question. Sur- 
plices! What next? You will be putting bouquets of flowers on 
the communion-table, or embroidering a chair.”’ 

“T have given up everything to make them, even neglected 
the baby—I really have !” 

‘“‘T cannot answer for your folly, madam; the linen need not 
be wasted. Your husband, I believe, wears calico; therefore I 
advise you to transform the Popish garments into those female 
habiliments which can only be named with delicacy in a foreign 
language. Good morning, ma’am!’’ 

The little lady, greatly mortified, the maid, anl the box de- 
parted. 

‘*T know, Sir Sibald, that after this outrage I ought to dismiss 
my curate ; but I forbear—he is useful in the parish, never weary of 
work among the poor, and saves me trouble.’ As he conducted Sir 
Sibald down the aisle, the latter observed two windows boarded up, 
and inquired the reason. 

‘¢ Ah!’’ responded the Doctor, with a sigh. ‘‘ Those windows, 
Sir Sibald, are thorns in our sides. My worthy churchwardens sup- 
ported my wish for the removal of painted glass, placed there by Sir 
Mark Donnington as memorial windows, in honour of his deceased 
wife and son; but I am too faithful a shepherd of my flock to 
permit such types of human vanity. We removed them. Sir 
Mark insists on their being replaced ; we refuse, and he, in profane 
anger, has entered a suit at law against Bacon and Spicer—they 
defend it. Law is expensive, but they must be carried through.” 

“ T have heard, Dr. Rubrick, that a ladye chapel was discovered 
here a short time since.’’ 

“Too true! toe trae! Crowds came to see the Monkish relic 
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and a fool in this neighbourhood wrote a handbook about it, with: 
engravings of the place, and heretical adornments; but we had it. 
immediately bricked up.”’ 

The Rector and his companion had now entered the town, and 
approaching a very ugly building, the buzz, loud and discordant, of 
boys’ voices, gave token of the national school. 

Sir Sibald bowed, preparing to take leave. 

‘** Nay, nay, Sir Sibald!’’ said Doctor Rubrick, holding his 
prisoner tight by the coat sleeve. ‘I must constrain you—indeed, 
I must. This school, I may assert without boasting, can challenge . 
every parish in England to compete in the victorious march of in- 
tellect, the elevation from dense ignorance to the consciousness of 
mental power. I have to battle against prejudice and ancient 
opinions; but I go on, Sir Sibald, I go on, undeterred by both. The 
maps, the books of history, abridged and full; these I have pur- 
chased at my own expense, and am rewarded, you shall judge how 
greatly.” 

As Sir Sibald entered the schoolroom, a stuffy atmosphere, try- 
ing to his sensitive nerves, bore in every breath the conviction that 
a partiality for raw onions prevailed among the pupils. Sudden 
silence marked the entrance of the Doctor. 

“Is Joseph Mumford here to-day ?’’ inquired his reverence of 
the gaunt schoolmaster. A lad of thirteen, stout built, and with 
bushy hair, stepped forward. 

‘‘Mumford, I am going to ask you some information from the 


History of England. Shoulders back, look at me—answer freely— 
Who won the battle of Hastings ?’’ 


“The Duke of Wellington.”’ 

** Well, although that is not the answar, still (addressing the 
Baronet) it is a good reflective answer—the same sagacious spirit 
shown by Wellington formerly actuated the Norman conqueror— 


the one was a type of the other; that, I think, is what you mean, 
Mumford ?”’ 


** Yes, schoolmaster.”’ 

‘*Mumford, Iam not—still, as you truly say, I am Master of 
the School, and in that sense you are right.” 

Thomas Gubbins, a thin, sharp-looking boy of ten, with a 
squinting eye, stepped from the ranks. 

‘*Gubbins, you see that vast tract of country—look !’’ said the 
Rector, pointing to a map, which he had purchased for his school. 
** What is that portion of the earth called? mind your answer.” 

‘* Meriky,”’ shouts Gubbins. 

**Quite right, good boy! Now, Gubbins, tell us, is America 
an island or a continent ?”’ 

** Continent !’’ 
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“ Excellent !’’ responds the Doctor. “ Now, Gubbins, what isa 
continent %”’ 

“ All that I contains inside me.’’ 

* Wonderful the combination of ideas in so young a child. Sir 
Sibald, mark that answer. All they contain! the wonderful re- 
sources of that western land, and the infinite power of the human 
mind. ” 

“ IT cannot follow your logical clauses,” replied Sir Sibald; “ but 
can they say the ten commandments ?”’ 

‘Roger Tadpole !’’ comes forward. 

Another urchin—the fifth commandment. Tadpole counted 
four on his fingers, and came to the last—repeating the fifth com. 
mandment in the tone of an educated parrot. 

“What do you understand by honouring your father and 
mother? What is your duty towards them ?”’ 

“To get a good lot of apples out of Farmer Gander’s orchard 
for mother to make us a pudding.”’ 

‘* That is stealing..’ 

‘* Pardon me one moment,’’ said Dr. Rubrick. ‘‘ It has been 
argued by an eminent writer that apples were expressly intended 
for boys, consequently, in taking them, wherever they are found, a 
boy does not steal,—he merely takes that which naturally is his 
own. I admit a doubt on the point, but (the Doctor smiled com- 
placently), you must give us the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

“T am no casuist,’’ replied Sibald. “1 shall hope for the 
pleasure of seeing you soon at the Hall; meanwhile, Dr. 
Rubrick, I trust that your love of extreme simplicity will not for. 
bid my ordering a new lining for the Trevanion pew in your church ; 
for the present one is ragged and faded.”’ ,, 

A reciprocal bow. Then the Baronet hastened home, feeling 
considerably unnerved by two hours passed in the land of Boredom, 
and anxious to impart his miseries; but Charles was gone fishing. 
A groom was still leading the horses up and down in front of the 
mansion ; Sir Sibald dismissed him. He felt too weary for further 
exertion, and having saturated a cambric handkerchief with Eau de 
Cologne, he threw himself on a sofa for the rest of the afternoon. 
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By the Orchard Wall. 


BY THE ORCHARD WALL. 


WHEN red autumn let the ripe apple fall, 
And the tall grass caught it and laid it to rest, 
With a cool sweet kiss, in a green-covered nest, 
The summer dreams sat by the orchard wall. 


Side by side we sat with the dreams, 
And the singing boughs in a trance 
Sang the song of enchanted streams, 
And the leaves danced a fairy dance. 
The sun-eyed dreams were pure to meet, 
Their foreheads were fair as milk ; 
Their hair reached down to their feet, 
Like buttercups spun to silk : 
And the dreams had glorious eyes, 
And kisses that charmed to a swoon : 
They had stories of Paradise 
That were as a heavenly boon ; 
For they told not their tales in words, 
But spoke to the soul in strains 
Of music made by the birds 
In unfrequented lanes. 


When ripeness let the red apple fall, 
And the cool grass caught it and laid it to rest, 
With a gentle caress, in a shaded nest, 

We sat with the dreams by the orchard wall. 


Guy Rostyn. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 


WHEN Pope was not quite twelve years old, he was taken, at his 
particular request, to see Dryden. The friends of Pope carried the 
boy to Wills’ coffee-house. The room was probably full of those 
circular knots of loungers, described by Addison, exchanging snuff- 
boxes, and discussing the various topics of the hour. Dryden sat 
in an armchair near the fire-place, smoking his pipe. The little 
boy at the door had no need to stare about him for the object of his 
visit. That only could have been the great poet with the beautiful 
grave face, on which old age seemed rather to have passed the 
mellowing touch of perfection than that of decay, who was coldly 
contemplating the noisy groups from his secure and comfortable 
corner. Did the old man notice the eager gaze of the hunch- 
backed boy, whose eyes were lustrous with the fire of intellect, 
whose cheeks, rendered pallid by the sense of the great presence in 
which he stood, served to increase the nameless fascination of his 
handsome face? To this boy the presence of Dryden was indeed 
impressive. He contemplated the most famous poet since the 
death of Shakespeare: a poet better known than: Milton: a poet 
greater than Cowley, and greater than Waller. The recollections 
inspired by the old man in the arm-chair crowded the boy’s memory. 
It was that man against whom the famous “ Rehearsal ’’ had been 
levelled. It was that man against whom Jeremy Collier had more 
particularly tilted with his rude, but vigorous lance. There was 
the author of the ‘‘ Indian Queen,’’ of ‘‘ Secret Love,”’ of ‘‘ Sir 
Martin Mar-all,”’ of ‘‘ The Spanish Fryar,’’ plays which were pre- 
ferred to ‘‘ Hamlet’’ and ‘‘ Macbeth,’ and to depreciate which 
Elkannah Settle had scribbled in vain, though urged to his work 
by the silken flattery of the ladies of Whitehall. There was the 
author of the ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ and of {the ‘‘ Absalom and 
Architophel’’ poems which had intoxicated Pope like deep libations _ 
of wine. He was a papist, too, and Pope’s religious sympathies 
imparted to the old wit an illumination that could borrow no addi- 
tion of brilliancy or beauty from his genius. He was seventy 
years old : and in that long career, which was within a few months 
of its period, what triumphal arches had he not passed under! with 
what acclamations had he not been greeted! with what fresh gar- 
lands had he not been crowned! The greatest poet of the era that 
was coming in gazed with awe and veneration on the greatest poet 
of the era that was going out. The new century and the old 
seemed, indeed, fitly symbolised by that child of twelve, and that 
man of seventy. | 
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The poetical career of Pope may be said to date from this visit 
to Wills’ ; for although his father had previously to this, encouraged 
his versifying love with the quaint commendation of ‘‘ these be 
good lines,” the ‘Ode to Solitude,” his first production of any 
merit, might not have been yet produced. When a child of seven 
he had taught himself to read and write by copying the printed 
letters in books: he was then put to a priest, who seems to have 
supplied him with a tolerable stock of learning. From the priest 
he was despatched to two schools, at which he forgot what the 
priest had taught him. From these schools he was removed to the 
care of another priest, who confirmed him, by a blundering method 
of tuition, in his ignorance. What followed may be guessed. 
Finding others incapable of teaching him, Pope resolved to teach 
himself. How successfully he addressed himself to his books is 
shown by the maturity achieved by his mind at an age when most 
boys are being whipped for their ignorance of the Latin grammar. 

Pope's deformity had doubtless much to do with that petulant 
temper which he exhibited, rather in his satires than in his ‘con- 
duct. But his deformity was only an indirect cause of that temper. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that he commenced life with a very 
generous heart. Throughout his life he assuredly exhibited many 
noble and beautiful qualities, which could not have flourished but 
in a soil radically rich and healthy. It was as he grew older—it 
was when, having come in collision with men, he marked their 
sneers at his curved back, read their ridicule of his poetry, heard 
their senseless jokes at his faith—that his spirits began to stir 
within him, and grow rebellious with really irritable impulses. 
His life, read by the light of his poetry, does, indeed, resemble the 
prolonged fit of exasperation which some of his biographers have re- 
presented it. But while the apologists of Pope may deny the 
exaggerated and incessant acerbity with which the poet is charged, 
they may easily soften his reai culpability by showing how much 
the little man suffered, and was made to suffer at the hands of 
nature, of his enemies, and of his friends. His life, he confesses to 
Arbuthnot, whom he thanks as the cause of its prolongation, was 
**a long disease.” A man, never free from pain and sickness, 
crippled in every faculty but that of his mind, and compelled to 
look for support to discharge the most ordinary affairs of life, may 
be surely allowed the privilege of being occasionally bad-tempered. 
Pope, from being made pettish by pain, was rendered waspish by 
ridicule. Yet there is no instance of his ever having exhibited 
either pettishness or waspishness towards those whom he really 
thought loved him. And who were his friends? Swift, who hated 
everybody, liked Pope. Gay loved him. Arbuthnot would have 
gone to the end of the world to serve him. Peterborough sincerely 
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esteemed him. Garth would have done for him as a live man 
more than he did for Dryden as a dead man; and for Dryden, 
Garth did much. Bolingbroke’s tears over Pope were the tribute 
of an honest friend. To these men, and to those whom he felt 
loved him, he never gave pain. It was these noblemen whom he 
knew courted him only for his flattery, that he treated with con- 
tempt. It was those Grub Street writers who hated him for his 
success, that he attacked with the acrimony that has procured for 
him his reputation of malignancy. And whatever might have 
been the occasion of his malignancy, that malignancy began and 
ended with his poetry. He might have borne resentment ; but he 
did not, like Addison, practice surreptitious arts to injure his enemy. 
He drew his thin and sparkling rapier, and fought his duel like a 
gentleman and a man of honour; though, for the most part, those 
whom he fought attacked him with jaw-bones, rushed on him with 
cudgels, with pokers, with bludgeons, with any weapon but the 
weapon they confronted. 

Pope’s temper would hardly have been improved by the Revo- 
lution : for the Revolution deprived the Papists of their hopes, and 
even of their privileges. As a Papist, Pope must have contem- 
plated, with serious asperity, an order of things, of which the first 
effect was to force his father to conceal the money he had amassed 
by trade, and to live upon the principal. Though as haughty as 
any of the group of wits, of which he was the most eminent, Pope 
appears to have had as great a knack at making friends (though 
not of keeping them) as at making verses. His first friend was 
Sir William Trumbull, a man of sixty, who had been an ambas. 
sador, of superior parts, and of great experience of life. Sir William 
found in this deformed boy of sixteen so much to admire, to 
learn, to profit from, that he became the fastest and the most 
familiar of his friends. Pope had now published his Pastorals 
which, having been read by Wycherley, so delighted this battered 
beau and aged dramatist, that he commenced to address verses to 
him. They became acquainted. Pope liked Wycherley’s tribute, 
and was proud to know a man whose name stood high among 
the eminent wits of an era that was passing. Their acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship. Wycherley’s powers were limited to 
the composition of witty dialogue; like Congreve, he was wholly 
incapable of poetry. Nevertheless, he thought more highly of his 
powers as a poet than of his powers as a dramatist; and desiring 
the approbation, while he feigned to solicit the revisal of Pope, the 
veteran submitted a manuscript of poetry to the youth. Pope 
literally interpreted Wycherley’s request, and returned the old 
man his poems with pretty well every other word erased. 
Wycherley, who had fondly looked for Pope’s admiration, resented 
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his honest criticism. Some warm words were exchanged. Wycherley 

told Pope that he was no judge: and Pope told the old man that he 

was no poet. They parted, only to meet again at Wycherley’s 

death-bed. This is the first instance in Pope’s life, not only of his 

independence, which was no inconspicuous quality in his character, 

but of that demure love of annoying, or of giving pain, which may 

be classed, along with a heap of other methods of his of doing the 

same thing, under the generic term of troublesomeness. He proved. 

his love of independence in every way in which independence could 

be exhibited. When he was translating Homer, Craggs, who was 
then Secretary of State, offered to procure him a pension. Pope 
refused ; but unwilling to repel a friendly offer with too great an 

air of haughtiness, declared, that should he ever want money, he 

would apply to Craggs for it. Craggs remained long enough in 
office to give Pope an opportunity of becoming his debtor, but Pope 
never applied to him for a shilling. Halifax, a patron, courted in 
language the most obsequious and fulsome by every poet (but 
Swift and Pope) from Addison to Budgell, desired to become Pope’s 
patron. Pope knowing Halifax only offered his support, his smiles, 
and sometimes his guineas, that his liberality as a patron, might be 
diffused, and his greatness as a poet celebrated, disdainfully turned 
from the titled and opulent rhymester, thanking him, with contemp- 
tuous civility, for the honour his lordship proposed to do him. “I dis- 
trust,’’ he says, ‘‘ neither your will nor your memory, when it is to 
do good ; and if ever I become troublesome or solicitous, it must 
not be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. Your lordship 
may cause me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the 
country, which is really all the difference I set between an easy 
fortune anda small one. It is, indeed, a high strain of generosity 
in you to think of making me easy all my life, only because I have 
been so happy as to divert you some few hours.” The quiet irony 
told. Halifax became his enemy; and Pope, that the patron 
might not be wholly disappointed of his hope of celebration, made 
him the hero of the following immortal lines :— 


“ Proud as Apollo on his forkéd hill, 
Sat full-blown Bufo, puff’d by every quill ; 
Fed with soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song ; 
‘His library (whose busts of poetsdead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head) 
Receiv’d of wits an undistinguish’d race, 
Who first his judgment asked and then a place. 
Much they extoll’d his pictures, much his seat, 
And flatter’ everyday, and some days eat : 
Till, grown more frugal in his riper days, 
He paid some bards with port and some with praise 3 
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To some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 
Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh ; 
Dryden alone escaped this judging eye : 

But still the great have kindness in reserve, 
He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve.” 


Pope’s determination to support the dignity of his character— 
and the great reputation he attained would have justified a far 
more exalted opinion of himself than he exhibited—would cause 
him to resent even the shadow of an affront from those of wkose 
friendship he was not sure, and whom he felt courted him rather 
for his dedications or his flattery than for his company. When 
staying in the house of Lord Oxford, he would sometimes steal 
away from the table, for reasons by no means obvious, and, says 
Johnson, ‘‘ had to be courted back by more letters than the footmen 
were willing to carry.’’ His love of mischief or of giving trouble 
may, indeed, have had something to do with such caprices; but 
recollecting who this capricious poet was, the most admirable 
satirist, and the most polished verseman that had ever appeared, 
I do not find it hard to sympathise with the suspicions of a man 
who, though holding himself fully entitled, to the social privileges 
into which he was admitted, might doubt the sentiments of the 
company, and resolve that, think as they might, he shall let them 
see that in his opinion he conferred far more honour upon them by 
his society, than their society by any possibility conferred upon 
him. _ 

It must, however, be allowed that nature seems to have pur 
posely designed him for yiving trouble to his fellow-creatures 
Assistance was as necessary to his physical weakness as ink was to 
his thoughts. His personal charms were few, but his defects 
many. He had clear, sparkling eyes, a long, handsome nose, a 
smile, at once sweet and melancholy, and a voice exquisitely sweet 
and musical. But he was born with a form so weak as to demand, 
throughout his life, the support of stays. He was so small that at 
table his chair had to be greatly raised in order to bring his mouth 
to a level with his plate. His legs were thin as straws: and in 
order to give them the resemblance of bulk, he wore three pairs of 
stockings. His head was bald ; and, whenever he could, he wore a 
white cap in preference to a tye-wig. Because he once fell asleep 
at his own table when the Prince of Wales was talking of poetry, 
he was charged with being deficient in good manners, or with a 
snobbish desire to show how little he valued the society of royalty ; 
but the truth was he was like a baby. He was so weak, that he 
obeyed the dictates of nature as implicitly as an infant obeys her. 
When she made. him weary, he fell asleep. When he had any de. 
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mands to be satisfied, he querulously cried for them, as a spoiled 
or peevish baby would do. Wherever he went his helplessness was 
complained of by his host, and resented by the servants. True to 
his boyish nature, he neglected to provide himself with an attendant 
when he paid his visits ; although it would have been reasonuble 
to suppose that an attendant, who was accustomed to his habits, 
and who could anticipate his wants, would have suggested itself as 
a necessity to him. The consequence of his helplessness was, that 
at every house he stayed at, a large retinue of domestic servants was 
found unequal to the duties of waiting on him. One had to pull on 
his three pairs of stockings, whilst another sewed him up in his 
buckram suit; one had to lace his stays whilst another shaved him. 
And when once they were about him they dared not abandon 
him ; for he was so frail that they dreaded, should he be left alone, 
that he would tumble to the ground and lay without the power of 
rising. Nor did they so much fear his falling down as his tongue ; 
for this was an instrument he could wield among them toas good a 
purpose as he could wield his pen among the ¢rowd of hungry 
poets. But the labours of the servants were light in the daytime 
compared to what they were at night. If he was troubled with 
headache, he would rouse them out of bed to make him coffee, by 
inhaling the steam of which he declared was the only means by 
which he could obtain relief. In the bitterest January nights he 
would ring the footmen out of their warm blankets, to despatch 
them on the absurdest and most aggravating errands : to fetch him 
a pin, or to look for an envelope he had dropped, perhaps in the 
garden. When in the rhyming mood, which came upon him with 
troublesome frequency, he would keep a servant throughout the 
night running in and out of his room twenty times to bring or to 
remove his desk, to find better pens, to procure better ink. The 
servants got at last to know him so well that they avoided him. 
Some of them flatly refused to obey his orders. Many of them 
‘who heard of his intended visit, would demand their dismissal. But 
if he was a troublesome, he was, at least, a liberal invalid. Some 
of the servants declared that they would not ask for wages during 
the time they had to wait upon Mr. Pope. 

But Mr. Pope could prove himself a very troublesome man by 
other means than those of his personal wants. Yet it must be 
confessed that he did not think of attacking until he had been 
attacked. On the publication of his Essay on Criticism, the first 
of his remarkable works—for his Pastorals are really not better 
than Phillips’s, and certainly, not so good as Gay’s—written when 
he was twenty, John Dennis got hold of the book. The pretence 
of the critic’s abuse of Pope was that Pope had attacked him. He 
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had, indeed, drawn the character of a critic,’ which Dennis might 
easily, and, no doubt, did appropriate; but the name of Dennis 
occurs only once in the whole poem :— 
“ Once on a time La Mancha’s Knight they say, 

A certain bard encountering on the way, 

Discours’d in terms as just, with looks as sage, 

As e’er could Dennis of the Grecian stage.” 
The truth was, Dennis was enraged at the exhibition of such ex- 
traordinary wit in so young a man. Dennis himself, had written 
poetry which nobody read, in an age when people read Blackmore 
and Broome. And the years which bring the philosophic ntind 
had brought him no fresh accession of wit, whilst they had soured 
his temper by disappointment. Pope was justly indignant at 
Dennis’s mad attack. He knew, as well as every man who could 
understand him, that the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism’’ was the finest 
composition of the kind that had ever been produced. He antici- 
pated, at least, a flattering reception of the poem ; and, perhaps, a 
compliment on the youth of the poet. It was assuredly not 
pleasant to be told by a man, who was feared as the bully of 
criticism, and courted, indeed, by the minor bards, as the dictator 
of letters, that his poem cannot succeed because the author is 
young and raw; because he has no ability, and has attempted a 
task above his powers ; because he is a plagiarist ; because he has 
no judgment ; because he is always in the wrong—in a word, be- 
cause he is a fool. Nor did Dennis’ criticism stop short at this. 
Having discussed thé poem, he proceeded to discuss the poet :—“ I 





1 “ The bookful blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head ; 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 
And always listening to himself appears. 
All books he reads, and all he leads assails, 
From Dryden’s Fables down to D’Urfey’s Tales. 
With him most authors steal their works or buy ; 
Garth did not write his own Di 5 
Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s friend, 
Nay, show’d his faults—but when would poets mend ?” 


2 Steele, being attacked by Dennis, sent him the following character : 
“Thou never didst let the sun into thy garret, for fear he should bring a 
bailiff along with him. .. Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly, vinegar 
face, that if you had any command you would be obey’d out of fear, from 
your ill-nature pictur’d there, not from any other motive. Your height is 
about five feet five inches : you see I can give you exact measure as well as if 
I had taker. your dimensions with a good cudgel, which I promise you to do as 
soon as ever I have the good fortune to meet you... Thy works are libels 
upon others, and satires upon thyself: and while they bark at men of sense, 
call him knave and fool that wrote them. Thou hast a great antipathy to thy 
Own species : and hast the sight of a fool, but in thy glass.” 
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remember,” he says, ‘‘a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh 
used to take into his company, as a double foil to his person and 
capacity. Inquire between Sunninghill and Oakingham for a 
young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, 
and tell me whether he is a proper author to make personal reflec- 
tions? He may extol the ancients, but he has reason to thank the 
gods that he was born a modern ; for had he been born of Grecian 
parents, and his father, consequently, had by law had the absolute 
disposal of him, his life had been no longer than that of one of his 
poems, the life of half-a-day. Let the person of a gentleman of 
his parts be never so contemptible, his inward man is ten times 
more ridiculous ; it being impossible that his outward form, though 
it be that of a downright monkey, should differ so much from 
human shape, as his unthinking, immaterial part does from human 
understanding.” Here was surely provocation enough. Little 
Pope folding his arms, eyed the whole of Grub Street, of which 
Dennis was the mouthpiece and the despot—the one-eyed monarch 
of the blind—and resolved to awaken more howlings among them 
than the report of a gun at night awakens among the prowling 
hyenas of the Hooghly. He bided his time. He might not, in- 
deed, have been sure of his powers. It was not until Bishop 
Atterbury, having read the character of ‘‘ Atticus,” had recom- 
mended Pope to cultivate the extraordinary power of satire which 
those wonderful lines disclosed to the astonished prelate, that taking 
a whip with its fifty throngs from the hand of his muse, and trebly 
knotting each particular lash, he abruptly fell upon the Grub 
Street tribes, with Dennis among them. 

Of all the monuments that genius ever raised to commemorate 
the follies or to distinguish the ashes of the fools that itself had 
slain, the Dunciad is the most wonderful. It is a pyramid 
crowded with grinning, foolish, or spiteful faces chiselled in the en- 
during granite. The Grub Street mob of gentleman that wrote, 
fought, struggled for bread, in the days when Samuel Johnson was 
writing elegies on dead ducks, and Edmund Burke was occasioning 
his good mother some anxiety as to his sex and appearance—that 
unhappy mob who slept three in a bed, or among cinders, who 
dined off tripe, and who used their stocking for nightcaps, live for 
ever on that massive block; while sitting cross-legged, like the 
literary tailor that he was, on the apex, is Colley Cibber, looking 
with an impudent smile of triumph on the unhappy Theobald, who 
has been thrown from the eminence to make room, not for the 
greatest, but, assuredly, the most impudent of the Dunces. 

In sober lagguage, the effect of the Dunciad upon the 
authors whom Pope satirised, can hardly be realised in our own 
time. The age immediately following Pope’s might have got 
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some knowledge of the truth when Churchill, falling foul of the 
poet-laureate, William Whitehead, so injured his reputation as not 
only to cause the laureate’s dramas to be declined by play-house 
managers, but to force the unhappy bard into a long and meritorious 
silence.! But Pope slew thrice twenty William Whiteheads Such 
was the effect of the satire, that the publishers refused to give em- 
ployment to many of those who were mentioned in it. On the day 
of publication a crowd of authors. besieged: the shop, and by every 
effort of entreaty or menace essayed to obstruct its issue. Finding 
this impossible, they set to work to abuse the author. They burnt 
him in effigy. They crammed the papers with lies about him. They 
threatened to cudgel him. When they found no one amongst 
them willing to carry out their last threat, they declared in the 
papers that it had been done. Pope was aroused by the lie. 
‘¢ Whereas,’’ be advertised, ‘‘ there has been a scandalous paper 
cried about the streets under the title of a ‘Popp upon Pope,’ in- 
sinuating that I was whipp’d in Ham Walks on Thursday last, this 
is to give notice that I did not stir out of my house at Twickenham 
all that day; and the same is a malicious and ill-grounded report.’ 
Curll, the bookseller, was his most pertinacious adversary. For 
months his shop vomited forth libels on Pope, with names ending in 
-ad: the Popeiad: the Curlliad: the Female Dunciad: and these 
were followed by the Martiniad, the Scribbleiad, and a variety of 
other -ads. Caricatures of him as a monkey called “‘ Poet Pug,’’ 
were stuck in the bookseller’s windows. Even Hogarth attacked 
him, and in a drawing called the ‘“‘ Man of Taste,’’ represents him 
bedaubing the front of a house in so clumsy a fashion, as to drown 
the passers-by in an avalanche of whitewash. Epigrams on him 
fell thicker than Hogarth’s whitewash. He was called a crippled 
corpse. His legs were termed spindle-pegs. Another wit gave a 
receipt against ‘‘ Popeish Poetry :’’— 
“ Select a wreath of wither’d bays 
And place it on the brow of Pope ; 
Then as reward for stolen lays - 
His neck encircle with a rope. 


When this is done his look will show it, 
Which he’s most like—a thief or poet.” 


It may be credited that Pope was deeply hurt by these brutal 
onslaughts. ‘‘I have heard Mr. Richardson relate,’ says John- 





' Such, at the time, was the popularity of Churchill, that his abuse of 
Whitehead tended to lower his poetical merit so much with the town, that 
Garrick would not venture to bring on a new tragedy of his, which in a little 
time after he offered to the stage. The public, therefort, for several years 
saw nothing more that came from his pen but those half-yearly odes which 
his office required him to write.-—“ Dr. Anderson’s Life of W. Whitehead.” 
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son, ‘‘ that he attended his father, the painter, on a visit, when one 
of Cibber’s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, 
“these things are my diversion.’ They sat by him while he perused 
it, and saw his features writhing with anguish ; and young Richard. 
son said to his father when he returned, that he hoped to be pre- 
served from such diversion as had been that day the lot of Pope.’’ 
The story is, probably, true. But what was the nature of the 
attacks upon Pope? Had they been limited to his poetry—and 
had there been a gentleman among the crew, he could have dealt 
with nothing else—I doubt whether the cleverest, the most 
pungent attacks of his critics, or his enemies, would have given 
him a moment’s uneasiness. But they were levelled at his person. 

His cowardly foes found his genius simply unimpeachable. In what 
language could they retort upon the author of the Dunciad? 
What were the talents requisite to obtain a triumph over the poet 
of The Rape of the Lock? Such as assuredly not their whole 
combined powers could have commanded. And s0, as they could 
find nothing to attack in his faultless poetry, they laughed at the 
poor little man’s misshapen spine, at his round shoulders, at his 
sallow complexion, at his thin legs. No wonder Pope was a cynic. 
He had received from the world many insults, and some scorn. He 
owed it nothing but abuse. The world owed him much. The 
most consummate artist of any age, he had brought the art of 
versification to the highest degree of refinement and polish it could 
admit. His sentiments were pure; his morality as sound as Addi 

son’s; his language exquisitely cultivated and elegant. His purity 
was exhibited in an age when no sentiment would pass for wit that 
was not mischievous ; his morality, at a period when the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve were still crowding the playhouses; his 
language, when our idiom was still unformed, corrupted by bar- 
barisms, and obscured by imnovations. The world requited his 
munificent genius with ridicule of his shape ; no wonder he recrimi- 
nated with scorn and detestation. 

The career of Pope, from the period of showing his father the 
first crude blossoms of his genius, to his death, sanctified by the 
presence of seraphic visions, is something to be admired with great 
and hearty earnestness. His mischievousness, his love of giving 
trouble, are qualities which might easily be made detestable in the 
hands of a morose biographer, but which, when their exhibition in 
him is calmly considered, are matters really for laughter. If he 
seems to have given more trouble than most peevish invalids do, it 
was because there never was such an invalid as Pope. Imagine 
his having to be sewn up in a buckram suit every morning! would 
not such a process, gone through three hundred and sixty-five 
times each year, have provoked a man with a temper less disposed 
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+o irritability than a poet? And let us consider to whom he gave 
in. Assuredly, for the most part, to those who deserved pain. 
Exceptions, indeed, there are: the noble old Bentley was an excep- 
tion, whom Pope attacked, rather to please Swift, who hated 
Bentley, than from any dislike of Bentley. Theobald was an ex- 
ception, who, though a laborious pedant and a dull writer, had 
-done no other wrong than that of printing a good edition of Shakes- 
peare’s works—thereby doing a service}to the people, seven-eighths 
of whom had never heard of Shakespeare. But the Cibbers, the 
Welsteds, the Blackmores, the Brevals, the Budgells, the Curlls. 
the Henleys, assuredly deserved all that Pope could say of them. 
They were bad poets, bad dramatists, infamous libellers ; they were 
drunkards, they were apostates, they were forgerers. Jn the inte« 
rest of morality, for the sake of letters, for the sake of the public, 
it was the business of any honest man, of abilities enough to do it, 
to stamp them out. It needed all the patience and all the genius 
of Pope to exterminate them. But with their extermination he 


left the public more heavily in debt than his biographers have 
chosen to acknowledge 
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UNDER THE MADRONA. 


THE sunset faded slow, and stars 
Broke through the deepening sky ; 

While lovely sat a woman where 
The cool breeze floated by. 

The fierce and dark madrona-trees 
Each gave a tender sigh ; 

And whispered to the other one : 
** T fear me she will die.”’ 


Like dewdrops touched by sunlight, fied 
The present from her eyes ; 

Her mind stirred with its buried hopes, 
And sweet, sad memories ; 

Again, a dark-haired girl she stood 
Beneath fair southern skies ; 

Again the soft, sweet love-light dawned 
In modest, girlish eyes. 


The river’s rush she heard again, 
The jasmine’s bloom hung o’er ; 

The orange-trees upon the bank 
Grew as they grew of yore— 

In the spring-time of her girlhood, 
When, future spread before— 
She hoped and looked expestantly 
As through a half-ope | door, 


Rose up another vision yet 
On that calm evenwhile, 
The picture of magnolia-trees, 
The well-known trysting-stile ; 
The shadow of a loving glance, 
A tender, loving smile ; 
The fragrance of two red, red lips, 
Away :o many a mile. 


So many a mile—but not as they 

Are told by careful men ; 
But measured by the Jong, long years 

That have passed twixt now and then ; 
Ah ! what has passed ’twixt now and then— 
The griefs that go between 
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Are sadder than remembering 
The things that might have been. 


The sunset diéd, and new-born stars 
Gleamed on the deepening sky, 
The shadows deepened ; still she sat 
Beneath the moon’s cold eye, 
And listened to the tale her heart 

Told of the days gone by ; 
From when she was a fretful babe 
With a funny helpless cry. 











































For the pleasant things she must not have ; 
And it seemed to her as though 

She had not loved a thing on earth, P 
But some decree said: No! 

And thrust her back with iron hands 
From where she fain would go ; 

And she raised her faded hands aloft, 
And wailed ; “ Why is it so ?’’ 


“Why must my life be hard and cold 
And blasted, shrunk and sere? 
And why did all my freshness die 
In the spring-time of my year ! 
Leaving my summer desolate, 
By winds of winter blown, 
Dear Christ ! how many crosses more 
Ere I may gain my crown ?”’ 


Then thought she of the castle fair, 
That she had reared in Spain ; 

Whose lofty shining minarets, 
Had gleamed adown the plain ; 

Whose towers were hid by mists of years, 
She said: “‘ Through years of pain, 

I wild with mingled hopes and fears 
Its golden gates to gain. 


«‘ But my fair towers have long been down ; 
Dust and decay of years 
Have fallen on their crumbled walls—” 
A sudden weight of tears, 
Fell from the faded, sunken eyes, 
That hot and dry for years 
Had long forgot to weep with joy, 
Or griefs, or hopes, or fears. 
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*¢*Tis twenty years and more since he 
Sailed from his native land : 

And now the orange buds he plucked 
And gave into my hand, 

Are but the dust of what they were, 
And brown as ocean sands ; 

And the orange-trees are long, long dead, 
He planted with his hands. 


‘Oh, orange-trees ! your waxy buds 
I ne’er in wreathe shall wear ; 

A widowed maid, I sit alone, 
With widowed wife’s despair ; 

A frail, white corpse I soon shall be, 
With lines of weary care 

Upon my brow, where grief has bleached 
The one time jet black hair. 


‘*Oh! may the day come soon that I 
Can lay this burden down ; 

For twenty years is a long, long time 
To live a life alone ; 

For twenty springs to bring their flowers ; 
For twenty summers flown; 

For twenty autumns on one’s heart, 
Their dead leaves to have strewn.” 


Through the dim evening’s dark’ning blue 
The moon shone clear and still, 

And steadfastly the woman gazed 
On shadowed wood and hill ; 

As though she heard a distant voice— 
The rippling of a rill ; 

Or as she heard a faint, far bell 
In the evening’s dewy chill. 


* * ~ * * 





A weary face lies cold and still 
Beneath the moon’s calm gaze ; 
The silvered hair falls straggling down, 
Clasped hands glint in its rays ; 
Above, a dark madrona-tree 
Its branches sadly sways, 
And on the dead the grieving stars, 
Shine through a tearful haze, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE IRRETRACEABLE STEP. 


In vain Prior called at the Rectory — left polite notes — 
presents of game—bouquets of flowers—Stansfield had ever some 
excuse. 

** ‘Why do you thus avoid your old schoolfellow ?’’ Dulcimer 
asked one day—and Truman marvelled to see her hand pressed 
against her throbbing heart. 

“TIT do not desire his friendship.” 

“You are jealous of him !’’ her lip curled. . ‘* He is handsomer 
‘than you !” 

Truman laughed pleasantly. 

‘* Then if you think so, I am glad J did not bring him here toe 
often.” 

‘* As if you could prevent my seeing any one I wished !’’ 

‘I would not, if £ could, Dulcimer—I am sure you know that. 
I did but jest. The truth is, that my father objects to Prior from 
some reasons of his own. If you cannot trust me, perhaps you 
will rely on him.” 

She went to the Rector in his study—scolded and fumed be- 
cause she said she did not like anyone to be condemned unheard. 
‘*It was mean. It was pitiful !’’ 

“‘ My child,’’ the old man said, ‘‘God knows I have your best 
interests at heart. Some day you will understand all this. Leave 
it with me, now.”’ 7 

But all that day Dulcimer was dull and spiritless. In vain 
Truman reasoned with her. He was thoroughly perplexed. 

“Dulcimer! Ifyou oad seen more of this fellow, one would 
think you had taken a positive fancy for him. Why did you not 
- tell me sooner? Jane Gospreck is before you in the field !’’ 

She laughed—laughed louder than the occasion seemed to 
require, and then cried, just as passionately as she had laughed. 

That evening he found her walking in the grove. ‘he moon 
was sailing serenely in a field of azure, rippled with wavelets of 
silver—the trees—the brooklets—the pond of water-lilies danced in 
the sheen. The soft balmy breeze went floating past, stirring the 
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leaves and the water, and the shadows—and they leapt and 
quivered afresh as to the impetus of a new song. 

“ Nature holds court to-night,’’ Truman said, as they silently 
watched, and for the whole hour they walked together, she made 
him no reply. . 

‘Take no heed of her,’’ the Rector said—‘‘ She is not well ; 
like a child she is cross and wayward. To-morrow she will regret, 
and make up four this in a hundred pretty little set ways— 
sweeter than ever.’ 

But it was not so. There was something strange about 
Dulcimer. She had a gloomy, preoccupied air. She was list: 
less, contradictory, and unreasonable. The Rector felt it and 
sighed. Truman avoided her. He went out fishing or shoot- 
ing—walking miles and miles across country, just to get rid of 
the time that hung so heavy—till the cloudy fit should be 
passed. 2 

One evening—it was late in September—the Rector found 
Dulcimer alone—her work on her knee. He brought in his hand - 
an open letter. 

** My child—” how tender and subdued his voice always grew 
when he addressed her !—‘‘ I have come to talk with you. Let us 
speak as friends. ‘There is something on your mind that you do 
not tell me. Cuonfide in me, my child.” 

Still she sat silent—her head drooping—her eyes downcast. 

“* For some time I have received anonymous letters, the purport 
of which, I confess, has puzzled me considerably, remembering our 
very slight acquaintance with this youth—this Prior. I have, 
however, thought it as well that you should see this letter,’’ and 
he handed it to her. ‘For the mystery of it is, that it warns me, 
child, on your account, of Henry Prior !” 

She raised her eyes to the old man’s face, and then they fell 
again. She took the proffered epistle, stupified, as it were, and 
read it, or seemed to read it, silently. It contained little beyond 
the simple warning. 

“My daughter! If you have aught to say, I pray you be 
open with me. Your father and I were fast friends in youth. You 
lost your mother too early to know aught of her—but you remember 
your father, Dulcimer? A broken-spirited man. J would be that 
father to you, now.” 

She leant forward, and slipt her hand lovingly in his. 

** Ere he breathed his last, he bade me use my judgment con- 
cerning a certain family history—the history of a cruel wrong 
wrought him by his trusted friend, Dulcimer. I would rather it 
had remained for ever untold—but Providence seems to prompt me 
to tell it to you without further delay.” 























** Not now,”” she said, starting from her seat. ‘* I could note 
I could not listen to it, now.’’ 

*¢ There needs no hurry, child. Let it be to-morrow, then.”’ 

“Father ’’ (calling him so in her more tender moods) and ail 
the while looking earnestly in his face, ‘‘I have been wilful and 
wayward, many a time and often (nay! but I must say so) ; yet 
with all my faults, Iam not ungrateful—oh, no—don’t think me 
ungrateful, guardian—never that. If I had had a mother to check 
and correct me, to bend my froward will to hers as only a mother 
can—(or I fancy it so)—I mig ht have been different—perhaps’ 
more deserving your fatherly care.”’ 

** Child, it was His holy will.”’ 

** In you, guardian, I he had a father. Whatever fate over- 

takes me—where’er I go—in time to come, I mean—lI shall ever 
love you, and cherish the recollection of your patience and forbear- 
ance with your naughty, rebellious ward.” 
. “No, no, Dulcimer !—no, no !— you must not say so. God knows 
that you have ever been the very apple of my aged eyes. Why, 
what 7s wrong with you to-night? Where are all your bright 
pretty, merry ways? You are not well. You look pale and wan 
—your eyes are heavy.” 

Suddenly she knelt down, and laid her head upon his knee— 
crying hot, passionate tears. Mildly and affectionately he com- 
forted her, and argued down to reason her self-accusing mood. 

Wilful—wayward Dulcimer ! 

It was a wild night, The rain and the wind quarrelled —and 
set to to play out their differences. 

Straight, pouring, matter-of-fact rain it was, that knew its own 
mind, and meant rain and nothing else. The wind came round a 
corner and blew, as if it meant blowing, and was not to be put off, 
driving the torrent before it like a waving sheet, then pulling up 
suddenly with taunting frolic—and back poured the well of drizzle 
_in the very teeth of the wind. Then the moon toiled up a great 
ascent, and peeped over a dark pile of clouds, sending down a few 
strong beams, to see how the strife fared below. 

As the day dawned, the weather cleared. Long streaks of 
crimson grew softly out of the sullen sky, and shot a golden smile 
over the fields and woods round Garstene, and played with the gilt 
cross on the high tower of the church, keeping guard over its dead. 

Then from the grove there sounded softly, a low, silvery 
whistle. 

Three hours later the Rectory was all astir. Breakfast waited, 
and Dulcimer was nowhere to be found. 

She was gone. A letter lay on her a filled with 
the most ardent protestations of affection for her guardian—im- 
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ploring forgiveness for the step she said she was compelled to take 
because of the severe and unjust prejudice existing in his mind 
against the man who, ere that letter should be read, would be her 
husband—Henry Prior ! 

The old man raised his hands over his head, and gave a pitiful 


“Oh, Dulcimer! Dulcimer! How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence! Was there not another beside the son of your father’s 
false friend and deadly enemy ? Oh, Merrion, John Merrion! You 
said the grave would never hold you if one of that race crossed 
her path—yet you have soundly slept—and I—how have I kept 
my stewardship? Ah, Dulcimer! why would you not hear me? I 
would have told you, but you would not—you would uot hear 
me.”’ : 

He rose to seek his son. He found him sitting quietly, her 
dainty white workbasket near on the table—her flowers—her 
music—traces of yesterday, never to be renewed as then. There 
was a shadow as of great suffering on his face, fiercely wrestled 
with, and nobly beaten down. 

**My son,”’ the Rector said, laying his trembling hands on 
Truman’s head. ‘*Oh, my son!” ; 

For a while they sat silent, as if the blow was too heavy. Then 
in the truth of his noble nature, Stansfield spoke— 

** If she loves him, why not, father? Who is this Prior, whose 
very name stirs you so strongly? Surely it is a good name!” 

“Truman—his forsaken mother took this name when her 
husband’s became the public talk. It was this puzzled me, but 
the likeness was unmistakeable, and I knew it. Boy! we were 
college friends together—Merrion, Cunnyngham, and J—sworn 
friends, remember; how could I be mistaken in his son? Let it 
rest! Let it rest! God grant that he may be less fiend than his 
father!—and Dulcimer to have married the son of her father’s 
deadly enemy !’’ 

“ Yet, let us, at least, be just—surely he is not to blame for his 
father’s crime. Ifhe has taken her for love—if from to-day he 
. Shields and fosters her, why not he, as well as another ?”’ 

** Taken her for love,’’ the old man said, mockingly ; “never 
one of that stock married for love—witness Prior’s broken-hearted 
mother. ‘Well, well, it is done; you are right. But how shall I 
give an account of my stewardship ?”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MERRION HALL. 


A LONG while, and little news respecting Mr. and Mrs. H 
Prior reached Garstone. They were living in Paris, Rididtag’ to 
féteing with the rich and gay. 

Dulcimer’s first act on her marriage, and, perhaps the only 
independent one she ever perpetrated at this period of her expe- 
rience, was to appoint Theodore Langley steward and manager of 
her estates, subject to the supervision of her guardian. This act 
had evidently been disapproved by her husband, and Theodore, 
consequently, was the victim of much that was offensive and dis- 
courteous at his hands. Occasionally Dulcimer wrote to the 
Rector—at first in the old affectionate style, but the letters grew 
rarer, and at length they ceased altogether. 

Three years went by, Mr. and Mrs. Prior came down to Merrion 
Hall, bringing with them a tiny bundle of cambric and laces, from 
the centre of which now and then emanated a feeble wailing cry— 
another little Dulcimer. A party of ladies and gentlemen also- 
accompanied them. But the young mother was no more the happy, 
blythesome creature the old Rector had loved so dearly. Truman 
Stansfield, meeting her one day in the village, scarcely recognised 
her, and would have passed on, but she turned after him with some- 
thing of the old ringing laugh. 

There was feasting and rioting at Merrion Hall, such as had 
never before been known at Garstone, even gambling, it was said, 
was not wanting. It was whispered, moreover, that tears were but 
too often to be seen on Dulcimer’s cheek, and that Prior, more than 
once, had raised his voice savagely at his wife before her guests. 
Those who had dined there, told that she had trembled and turned 
pale, sitting at the head of her table, when he looked at her. Once, 
having a suspicious black bruise on her arm, and being rallied 
thereupon before Prior, by one of his especial friends, she burst 
into tears, and with a wild oath he thrust her from the room. ‘This 
- gossip, and much more, was acutely painful to the Rector, and 
Truman hearing such talk, which was general enough, would 
hurriedly walk away. 

Drooping and sad enough she looked, sitting alone in the great 
square pew at church—oftentimes a thick veil shading her features, 
She seemed to avoid the Rectory (it was said, by especial com. 
mand)—yet one day, when Prior was out hunting, she entered a 
Cottage of one of the tenants, when the Rector sat reading by the 
bedside. 

Age was telling upon him, now. He read on, never guessing 
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| that the new-comer, sitting behind him so attentively, was the 

ih ‘darling of his heart, till some passage seeming to suit her case with 
peculiar force, struck keenly home to ber, and she startled him with 
her sobs. 

He walked with her along the lane. She said little, but that 
little showed him that the wilful and impetuous girl, who had 
tyrannised inher small way over himself and his son, was crushed 
out of Mrs. Henry Prior. At the gates of the avenue she turned 
to say ‘‘Good-bye’’ eagerly and abruptly, as if she feared he 
would wish to accompany her further. 

“Dulcimer! Are you content ?’’ seeing the misery of her 
worn face. 

She shook her head and smiled faintly, while her lips trembled, 
and the tears were rolling down. 

* But, Dulcimer. If there is anything wrong—”’ 

**Guardian! If—if I should die suddenly, bruised, perhaps, 
or injured, you will—will look imto. it—and——” Looking up the 
avenue she saw a group of horses and grooms clustered about the 
hhall-door, us if they were returning from the hunt, and she broke 
“% him, and ran up the lane that led to the back entrance of the 

One day Truman and Prior met, for the first time, in a country 
lane some miles from Garstone. 

On horseback, Prior had seen Stansfield from a distance—dis- 
mounting, he had tied his charger to a tree, and contrived the ren- 
contre. 

They stood face to face, neither giving way. Prior, no longer 
slender and graceful, was bloated now, his fair complexion blotched 
with many a heavy debauch. The white lines came out round his 
tawny moustache, that hid the mouth whose deceitful smile used to 
gleam at everything—it was twitching and writhing now. Those 
restless, wavering eyes were fixed enough in a fiercer stare. Thus 
they stood face to face. 

“* The courtesy of life accords the right to me,’’ Truman said, as 
to a stranger, glancing, with a slight bend of his body, toward the 
thickset hedge at his side. 

: ‘The wrongs of life equally demand the settling of an old 
score,” muttered the other, between his teeth. ‘‘ Who are you, 
d—n you! to stand in my way? I have hated you for years. You 
thought to patronise me at Halliday, did you? with your confounded 
snivelling morality. I knew you even then, and all about you, and 
the girl with the fool’s name, too! I vowed then I’d make it 
-pretty straight, and I think I have. I carried off your heiress 
from under your very grasp, and a cursed bargain she’d be, if it 
‘wernt for the money. You may have her, now, and welcome ; 




















wut I'll stick to every penny of that. Make way, I say, yow 
beggar !”” 

In an instant Truman had struck him across the face with a 
cane he carried. Prior had his horsewhip. He lashed furiously, 
too blinded by rage to see when or how he directed his blows. By 
tacit consent, they hurled aside their weapons, and closed hand to 
hand. Prior was lighter and more agile than Stansfield, who, in 
his turn, was stronger than Prior. Moreover, the boiling hate in 
Prior’s fiendish nature weakened him in the struggle, and he 
fought and tore like a maniac, while Truman kept himself cool and 
collected. It was but a few minutes, and Prior lay panting and 
exhausted in the mud, a fearful gash in his right cheek. Prostrate 
in the slough and filth, Stansfield sneered down on him. 

“Tf it were not for your wife, I’d lash you with your own whip, 
you thief! you reptile!’ and, striding over his head, taking the 
contested right hand, he passed on. 

That night there was wailing and lamentation in Merrion Hall. 
The servants hesitated not to say that their master wreaked upon 
his unhappy wife the fury he could not inflict upon his foe. Tru- 
man, hearing it so said, could not endure his life in the place, 
and at once left it. 

For three weeks Henry Prior was pent up in his room with his 
severe punishment. His valet told the groom, and the groom told 
it abroad, that his master would carry to his grave that white scar, 
marring the pink and white complexion. 

But no one at Garstone saw it, for the Priors at once left, and 
Merrion Hall was again closed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


REPENTANCE AT LEISURE. 


Snow lay thick on the ground that dull December day—over 
. the fields and hills, far as the eye could reach, nothing else was to 
be seen. Nature had become a monomaniac, and the prevailing 
illusion was snow. The old church seemed ‘to hutch its shoulders 
under the swan’s-down cape that covered it—the round tower 
looked like a huge muff standing on end. The dazzling whiteness 
wearied of itself, and the sky grew sullen with watching it. From 
farmhouse windows, out in bleak wolds, shone the glare of ruddy 
fires, and the gleam of gaslights in dark streets. The mail cart, 
going up the village, came and went in a ghostly mysterious way ; 
and the clock, striking in the church tower, sounded muffled and 
benumbed, as if there was a prevailing cause for mourning abroad, 
and the vital wheel was turning slowly at the fountain of life. 














Along the lonely road, that dull December day—hand in hand 
’ —toiled a young woman and a little child. She stood at the 
Rectory gate, ing how, through that sqme wicket years 
before, she had fled in the early morning—alas, too ready to trust 
the promises of the new friend, and to weary of and forsake the old 
and tried ones. The gay twittering of the birds sounded again in 
her ears—the rich roseate blush of dawn tinted the sky, and cast a 
warm glow as then. Again the trees rustled in the gentle breeze, 
and the low whistle sounded—alas, alas ! | 
At the door she stood, weeping silently. The Rector, very 
much bowed and aged, now, came along the hall, thinking some 
parishioner required his aid. 
** Father !’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ I have come back to you in penitence 
and misery. Take mein. Take me in, if it be but to die!’’ 
He stooped forward, looking wistfully in her face with his blue 
dim eyes. ‘My child!’’ Amd she fell on his neck and kissed 
him, 


Winter, and spring, and summer in their due course sped away, 
but Truman never came to the Rectory. The colour stole back to 
Dulcimer’s wan cheek, and something of the old light to her 
eyes. 

One day a newspaper reached her, bearing a foreign postmark, 
detailing the incidents of the shocking death of an Englishman, by 
name Henry Prior, in a low gambling-house at Baden-Baden— 
shot through the heart, on the instant of being convicted of playing 
with loaded dice, by an associate whom he had ruined. The name 
of her husband had never passed Dulcimer’s lips. She read the 
account without a tear—without a word—and brought it to her 
guardian. 

That day, for the first time, a great weight seemed lifted off 
her heart—a great dread removed. The Rector, that very night, 
heard her singing to little Dulcimer. 

The autumn passed—winter and spring, and then summer came 

It was autumn evening. The shadows lingered tenderly over 
the grass—the flowers in the garden hung sleepily on their stems, 
nodding as the wind careered past. The gathering shades cast an 
almost unearthly loveliness over the fair, chastened young creature, 
gazing pensively out of the window. 

** Father,’” Dulcimer said, ‘‘I do not regret that I have- 
suffered. The years that are passed are laden with lessons never 
to be forgotten, and it is well. But, oh! I do so long to see an old 
familiar face—very dear to you and me. Tell him to come back, 
father. Tell him to come that I may hear him say he forgives 
me,” 
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Dulcimer!” Traman said, standing beside her in the twi- 


t. 

She turned—looking up in his face, as she used to do when 
they paced that same garden together—and laid her hands confi- 
dingly in his. 

It was a happy evening; the beginning of many such. But the 
past stood between them, like a desert of arid remembrances. 

The three weeks appointed for his visit glided away. 

“She knew that J loved her better than my life, and she looked 
almost as bewitchingly then into my eyes, while she trusted his 
false smile,’ Truman thought, bitterly. “I am sadder and wiser, 
now. I have learnt the hoilowness of what women call love.’’ 

‘« He will go—he will leave me as he left me before, and never 
know that one word then would have saved me all. But why will 
he not speak it, now. Truman,” she said, that night—he was 
leaving next day—“‘ you have not said that you forgive me: say so 
now !”’ 

“For what do you ask forgiveness of me, Dulcimer ?”’ 

‘¢Qh, Truman, you know, and J know.” 

‘You were your own mistress, and had a perfect right to 
please yourself,”’ he said, sadly, and, she thought, proudly. “ It is 
all passed and over now.”’ ' 

“Tt was you who were to blame-—not I,’”’ and she turned 
round on him with the old spirit. ‘‘ You went away and left me 
for two long dreary years. You know—yes, sir, you know that I 
would have gone to the ends of the world then to serve you. But 
you left me, here, a lonely, desolate girl, without a friend, beside 
my dear old guardian, and not one kind word to comfort me. Like 
a foolish child, I got to mischief. I longed to show you others 
could appreciate me if you did not. He laid a trap fcr me, and 
little by little—all the while angry and vexed with you—the mesh 
caught me, and I could not disentangle myself. Oh, Truman, he 
poured into my ears wicked tales—he said you boasted, even at 
school, that when you were tired of amusing yourself in the world, 
you would come back and marry me, because I was rich and will. 
ing to fall into your arms. I vowed to myself then, if I lived a 
life-long purgatory, you never should marry me. I~I did not 
know—lI—I—did not understand. He used to wait for me daily in 
the grove, till on your return home, once, we narrowly escaped you. 
I was wrong, but I have suffered my punishment. I know, now— 
ah, too well—that all he said was false. But it matters not. It 
is all over. Go now, sir, to your civil engineering.’’ 

“ Dulcimer !”’ | 

“There are corners in the earth where you and I can dwell, the 
further apart the better.”” She turned suddenly, and walked away 
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from him, her little figure drawn up erect as a fairy queen-~a 
1 beautiful crimson flush on her cheek. 

** Dulcimer! Dulcimer !”’ He stood between her and the door, 
his face bright and radiant. 

“ Go, sir, to your civil engineering.”’ 

But the voice was low and gentle, and he did not go. 

That night they saag duets together, as in the old happy time. 








A SEA-PIECE. 


A quarnT old fishing town nooked underneath 
Steep sterile hills ; a breadth of bay before, 
Backed by a broad blue stretch of barren heath, 
That fades away in misty distance near. 

Small coasting craft, each with its one white wing 
Wooing the warm airs of the autumn day, 

Cleave the near waters ; while far out a string 

Of fishing smacks tack inward to the bay. 

Boats oddly grouped, and boats in ordered rows, 
All idly rocking by the water’s edge, 

Stood the long line of piers. The lighthouse shows 
A tall white pillar on the outer ledge 

Of the grey rocks beyond ; while overhead 

Float fleecy clouds, warm-rimmed with blue and red. 


JaMES Dawson. —— 






















A Ghostly Reminiscence. 


A GHOSTLY REMINISCENCE. 


Dear Reader !—Are you a believer in the Spiritual world ? 

I know what your reply to the above would be :— 

‘I have never seen a ghost, and so hardly know what to say; but 
sometimes I am almost in doubt, more especially so if, by chance, 
whilst staying in some remote and quiet old country house, I have 
retired for the night to my arras-hung, and spectre-haunted looking 
chamber, having extinguished my candle, the room being only illu- 
minated by the fitful glimmer of the expiring fire: I (although I 
am ashamed to own it) have involuntarily drawn the bed-clothes 
more closely around my wakeful head, shuddering, and almost fear- 
ing, a visit from the far-off land of the dead. 

But if one who has really been face to face with a flitting, and 
restless spirit, were to tell you of his meeting ? 

‘* Well,”’ you would answer, “ then, perhaps, I might be induced 
give the ghost theory just a little credence.”’ 

Kind reader—and I think I had better say, gentle reader, for I 
am almost inclined to believe that I shall obtain more support 
from the fairer portion of my friends—I have seen a yhost!! and 
although mine does not belong to the class of ‘‘ terribly awful,’’. 
yet my adyenture with an inhabitant of another world may prove 
amusing to those who read these lines. 

It is now many years.ago—how many I am afraid to say. I was 
then a gay young cornet, just joined H.M’s. Life-guards, and now 
my hair is grizzled with tell-tale grey. The recollection, however, 
of my adventure remains as fresh in my memory as if had only 
happened yesterday. 

I was sitting one winter’s morning in the bow-window of a certain 
exclusive club in St. James’s Street, reading the latest news of the 
winter proceedings of the ‘‘ cracks,’’ from the pen of “ our special 
sporting correspondent,”’—(for I used to be fond of a bit of racing 
in those days),—when who should enter the room but my friend 
Charlie Bateman of the ‘‘ Blues,’’ who at that time was my great. 
est chum. 

‘¢ Why, Dick,’’ said he, ‘‘ at the sporting news again? You 
will quite addle your brains with ‘ the special’s’ latest. You had 
much better come out of town for a few days’ leave; it will do you 
all the good in the world. [am going down to my respected old 
uncle’s to-morrow; there is to be a party in the house, and as I 
have carte blanche as to asking my friends down, you may as well 
come too, and I can promise you a mount with the Duke, Iam 
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going by the twelve o’clock express to-morrow morning, and shall 
expect to meet you at Paddington at that time.’’ 

I readily accepted this invitation, as I had been one of the unfor- 
tunates whose hunting had been curtailed by being compelled to 
take first leave, and so the prospect of a day’s hunting, not the least 
inviting part of which being the certainty of a first-rate mount, 
Charlie’s uncle, old Blake, being famed for the excellence of his 
cattle, accompanied by a charming party in the house, were induce- 
ments much too potent for me to withstand; and, with cheerful 
thoughts of the morrow, I made my way back to my quarters to 
dress for mess, and to give my servant orders to prepare my hunting 
paraphernalia for the next day’s start. 

Imagine, then, my chagrin when, upon going to my room for the 
night, I found a paper lying upon my dressing-table, informing me 
that there was to be a field.day next morning, which, from former 
sad experience, I knew would not be over until long after the mid- 
day express had taken its departure. 

In the morning, before I started for the Scrubs, I sent a message 
to Charlie, informing him of my ill-luck, and that I should noi be 
able to accompany him as arranged; but being determined not to 
give up my day’s hunting, I had recourse to Bradshaw, and found 
from its intricate pages that there was a train in the afternoon that 
would take me down in time for. dinner, so I begged him to send 
the dog-cart to the station to fetch me. 

My morning’s work being finished, I divested myself as quickly 
as possible of my war-like garb, and donning one of Mr. Poole’s 
most correct heather-mixture suits, after having fortified my inner 
man with an excellent luncheon, drove to the station, and, pitching 
upon an empty carriage, ensconced myself therein, rolling myself 
up in my railway-rug as comfortably as I could, and lighting my 
cigar, prepared myself for a start. 

Whether it was my hard day’s work, or the soothing effects of 
my Manilla, I know not; but I soon fell asleep, and was not 
aroused from my soothing slumbers until I was rudely awakened by 
the stentorian shout of a leather-lunged porter, whose ‘‘ refrain ’’ 
informed me I had arrived at my destination. 

Charlie had not played me false, for on alighting at the station I 
found the dog-cart waiting for me; and after the usual struggle for 
portmanteaus, hat-boxes, and the useless impediments that young 
men are commonly apt to encumber themselves with, I at last found 
myself seated behind one of the best trotters it was ever my good 
fortune to meet with, who rattled us over the six miles that inter- 
vened between ‘* old Blake’s’’ and the station in an.incredibly 
short space of time. 

As we turned up the long avenue, I had a good opportunity of 
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‘inspecting my new quarters. The house appeared to be partly 
formed of the remains of an old castle, with battlements, pointing 
‘to Norman descent, but evidently the original structure had not 
been sufficiently large to supply the requirements of the descendants 
-of its one time master, for two wings of quite a modern date flanked 
either extremity, giving the structure a most incongruous appear- 
-ance. I noticed that all the bedrooms threw out bright gleams of 
light from their curtained windows, proving to my mind that the 
remainder of the party had already retired to prepare themselves 
for dinner. 

I was met at the door by a tutler of venerable aspect, who in- 
formed me that dinner would be ready in about twenty minutes. He 
accompanied me to the foot of, perhaps, one of the handsomest old 
oak staircases I had ever seen (and even to this day I have never 
met with a finer specimen), dimly lighted at intervals by oil lamps 
of a most antique pattern, which shed a sober and religious glow 
upon the polished steps and balusters, throwing out deep shadows 
from the heavy carving, and leaving large corners totally enveloped 
in sombre darkness. | 

Nor was it alone remarkable for the beauty of its architecture ; 
it had another great charm in its width, which struck me all the 
more after the narrow staircases one is generally doomed to climb. 

Handing me my candle with a bow of ‘‘ seignorial ’’ pomposity, 
the old butler informed me that a footman would be in waiting at 
the top to receive me with my luggage. Making my way up the 
stairs, and admiring the carving for its beauty and finish, turning 
out of one of the dark alcoves I have already mentioned, I suddenly 
came face to face with an old lady of pleasing mien. She was 
dressed with scrupulous neatness, in a brocaded costume of gone-by 
date : her hair, which was carefully drawn back over a high cushion, 
was of snowy whiteness; and I noticed that she wore old-fashioned 
mittens on the hand, in which she carried her massive silver candle. 
stick. 

Drawing on one side to allow her to pass, and putting her down 
as one of Charlie’s country relatives, I made her one of my politest 
bows, which she smilingly returned, and Jeft me to hurry on to my 
dressing-room to prepare for dinner. Completing my toilette as 
rapidly as possible, I made my way down stairs, and arrived just 
as the party were leaving the drawing-room, and hurriedly making 
my apologies for the lateness of miy arrival, paired off with an old 
London friend. 

We had a good deal of scandal and every-day conversation to get 
through, so it was not until dinner was nearly over that I chanced 
to look round the table, and, to my surprise, did not see the old 
lady of strange deportment that I had encountered upon the stairs, 
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The absence of so striking a guest raised my wonderment, and there. 
chancing at that moment to be a lull in the general flow of conver- 
sation, my curiosity being too great to be further restrained, I ad- 
dressed myself to Charlie, asking him the cause of the non-appear- 
ance at dinner of the strange personage that I had seen on my first 
arrival ; and I was forthwith proceeding to describe her appearance 
minutely, when my eye happened to catch Charlie’s, and I perceived 
that le was making frantic signs to me to hold my tongue ; and at 
Jast it dawned upon my unenlightened brain that I had made some 
mistake in mentioning my rencontre, and that I had what is com- 
monly called ‘* put my foot in it.”’ 

This announcement of mine had a most astonishing effect upon 
the whole company ; every one seemed all of a sudden to have be- 
come most uneasy and unquiet; the eonversation flagged sadly, as 
if a dark cloud had come over the merriment of the assemblage, 
and it was quite a relief when at last the ladies rose to retire from 
the room. 

As soon as the door had closed upon the interesting forms of 
our fair friends, I eagerly drew my chair in close proximity to Char- 
lie, and earnestly begged for an explanation of the strange mystery 
which appeared to hang over the antiquated dame. Several other 
men were also anxious to hear some elucidation of the story, so, 
obeying Charlie’s commands, we replenished our glasses, and drew 
round him to hear his explanation. He commenced— 

“‘ T must first ask you not again to allude to what you saw in 
my uncle’s presence, as the family do not like the matter mentioned ; 
not that they fear anything from the vision, but its appearance 
always renders them uncomfortable from some unaccountable fear 
that ill may happen; for although I suppose you will scarcely 
believe it, our friend Dick, here, has seen a ghost !”’ 

At this there was a murmur of unbelief from his hearers, in 
which, I must candidly say, I heartily joined. 

“* Well,”’ continued Charlie, “ permit me to proceed with my 
story, and then if, after you have heard all, you do not put any faith 
in my veracity, you shall all judge for yourselves.” 

This meeting with general approval, he was allowed to relate 
the following :— : 

How that some years before in the time of Charles, the then 
possessor of the property had gone out to do battle for his king 
against the unruly bands of the followers of Cromwell, and had 
joined the forces of the ill-fated monarch. Hew he had led several 
onslaughts against the enemy, most gallantly, and that he had dis- 
appeared in a most mysterious manuer, no trace of him having ever 
been discovered, his fate being quite unknown. That when he had 
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‘set out he had left his mother in charge of the house, and that she 
died a most sad death from grief at her son’s dreadful end. 

He further went on to relate—How that the story had got 
about that, at certain times of the year, her wraith was said to wan- 
der along the galleries of the old place; and he concluded, that 
it must have been this strange phantom that I had met upon the 
stairs. 

Most of Charlie’s listeners, when he had brought the above to 
its finish, strongly expressed their disbelief in the truth of what he 
had been relating, unhesitatingly giving it as their opinion that the 
whole thing derived its origin from some old maid’s fable, and that 
in the nineteenth century, such antiquated and long-exploded ideas 
could not be received. 

Still their curiosity was aroused, and the argument grew hot 
and strong, one thing leading to another, until it was finally ar- 
ranged, that, after the elder portion of the guests had retired, all 
doubts should be set at rest by ocular demonstration. 

A council of war was formed upon the spot, and it was unani- 
mously settled that we should divide ourselves into two parties to 
test the truth or the fallacy of Charlie’s story. It was finally de- 
termined that one party, of which I was to be the leader, was to 
ascend the staircase upon which I had met the ghostly visitant, from 
the bottom, and that the other cohort, of which Charlie, by general 
consent, had been elected captain, was to creep up the servants’ 
stairs, and making their way by some intricate path of which Charlie 
was cognisant, to the summit, were there to await the agreed-upon 
signal, upon gaining which they were to descen/ so as to meet the 
other party, with the intention of imprisoning the spectral female 
in our midst, and deciding forever the truth, or the contrary, of the 
generally-received opinion, if the old lady were in reality a being ot 
another world, or some miserable mummer, decked out in the taw- 
dry finery of a gone-by date, looted from some long-forgotten recep- 
tacle, who sought to play upon the superstitious of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The rendezvous fixed upon was, as might be easily supposed, 
the smoking-room, where we at once proceeded to marshal our 
forces. Charlie collected his party, and started for his trysting- 
place ; whilst I, with my band, made our way to the foot of the fine 
old staircase which impressed me so much when I first saw it upon 
my advent. 

We waited most impatiently for the wished-for signal, and at 
last our ears were gladdened with the welcome whistle, whose warn. 
ing note was to loose us from further restraint ; and with palpitating 
hearts, and eager footsteps, we commenced to ascend. 

Oh! how well do I remember what afterwards happened, and 
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how vividly all the facts come back to my remembrance. I, as. 
chief, headed my party, and, carried away by excitement, had al- 
ready advanced several steps before the rest, when as distinctly as 
I now see the paper upon which I pen these lines, I beheld quietly, 
and without the least sign of trepidation, descending the stairs, 
candle in hand, the same smile upon her speaking face—the very 
identical old lady whose reality or fallacy of existence we had come. 
to determine. 

I was certainly staggered when I beheld the “ uncanuy one’’ 
slowly advancing towards us, neither looking to the right or the 
left; but I had presence of mind enough left to remember that we 
had by preconcerted plan arranged that each party was to form an 
impenetrable chain by joining hands with the nearest men on either 
side, so that in the event of the phantom owing its being to worldly 
means escape would be rendered quite impossible. 3 

That Charlie’s party had already done this was soon shown, 
for they were now visible behind our strange visitor. On they 
came, step by step, the old lady apparently heeding us not in the 
very least. 

On, on, they came, and forward we advanced. 

Now there are ten steps separating us—now eight—now five— 
and still the strange one was there! 

But three now divided us! Yet as clearly as ever the old wo- 
man remained between us! 

What my feelings were at that moment it is impossible for me 
to describe. 

Another—and one step more—and we met? Gone! Vanished ! 
Our spiritual visitor had dissulved into thin air, and we were left 
viv-d-vis upon the stairs. 

Not a trace—not a vestige of her remained—and, in very truth, 
we had seen a ghost! 

A loud shout of laughter—a scramble back to the smoking- 
room—and our seance was over. 

Yet, I fancied, whilst we chatted and talked the affair over, and 
as the small hours waned (perhaps it was only fancy,) that one or 
two of our number from time to time cast furtive glances over their 
shoulders, and that some brewed their grog a trifle stronger than 
was their wont. 

These, dear reader, are the facts of my experience with the 
ghostly world ; and although my introduction to it was not accom- 
panied by the screeching of owls, or the burning of blue flames, yet 
my story has the benefit of veracity. For I have no doubt that there 
are many of the party of which I formed a part still to the fore who 
can vouch for my truthfulness. 

A. Sr. L. 




















ALASTOR. 


By Lrevt.-Cor. CopmnceEr. 





InpiA has always been, from the time that it has been occupied 
by the British Army, a resort for men of broken fortunes ; and one 
of the generals, who commanded at Cawnpore, had spent a large 
fortune in the Guards, and having been long a votary of fashion 
there, had become so much involved in debt, that he was forced to 
leave England in disguise, and had then been gazetted to an In. 
fantry regiment in India. By virtue of the date of his commission 
having been before that of the other Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
said regiment, he came in for a Brigadier’s command, which his 
friends at the Horse-Guards took care to have confirmed; and by 
the time Alastor had arrived at Cawnpore he was installed in his 
duties as Brigadier of the Station. He was also a man of pleasure, 
and handsome, witty, gay, and much favoured by the fair; he 
was sworn partner to the Cavalry colonel, who commanded the 
Dragoon regiment there, and they lived together in the same 
bungalow. The other General, who held the supreme command, 
was a regular old Indian, to whom gambling was as a second 
nature. He had not left the country for ten years, being all that 
time in different native regiments or on staff employ; and an 
interesting-looking young Eurasian lady, who was his daughter, 
kept his house and did the honours of his establishment. Amongst 
the young Dragoon officers, and also amongst all the young officers 
in the Station, were many who might have turned out most 
respectable members of society—most useful agents in leading 
their men to habits of industry and improvement ,and who, in the 
very great length of hours, which were daily higiging heavy upon 
their hands, might have had ample leisure to learn something that 
would have improved their own minds. But the ruling authorities 
—the magnates in office—the leading counsellors—who, each of 
them, like a city set on a hill, were the observed of all observers 
there—were not the examples by which they could profit; they 
were brave men, and even able men to a certain extent, and had 
the call to arms sounded the young men would have felt confidence 
in following them ; but they were not those whose moral conduct 
commanded respect. They had not the qualification which the 
Heathen bistorian attributed to Cato, ‘* Esse quam videri bonus 
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malebat ;’’ and the consequence of their shortcomings in exhibiting 
a moral standard was that an almost universal spread of dissipation 
and licentiousness pervadei the place. There were, however, a few 
exceptions ; and Havelock, who was there for a short time, and was 
then only a lieutenant, having been purchased over several times, was 
not the only—though he was perhaps the most striking—instance of 
one who was not ashamed to follow the narrow path which was so 
much shunned by the multitude—where nights were spent in 
gambling and days at billiards—where drinking and smoking occu- 
pied the precious hours of most of the days and nights—where the 
tepid nature of the atmosphere forbade healthful exercise, and the 
only hours when the air out of doors could be braved were limited 
to the two or three which preceded morning and followed sunset. 
The life in the cantonment of Cawnpore was during eight months 
of the year anything but a desirable life for young officers. One of 
the Dragoon officers, called Grierson, was, more than all the rest, 
distinguished for his very great skill at billiards, his extreme taste 
for gambling, his reckless pursuit of pleasure, his great bodily 
strength, and his complete contempt of religious principles. On 
one occasion, that was well-known, he had been a large winner at 
picquet with his colonel, and the stakes had become so high that 
the colonel had said he should feel embarrassed about the payment 
of them ; and Grierson had retorted upon him by saying that he 
might dispose of his commission, but still felt that he was bound to 
pay him. His matchless coolness, his complete self-composure, 
and his well-known courage, had made him celebrated in a society 
where many others were possessed of like qualifications. Indeed, 
it would seem as if these characteristics were looked upon as 
forming the beau-ideal of the British officer. Added to these, his 
personal appearance was very much indeed in his favour, and it 
used to be a favourite theme of discussion amongst the ladies there 
as to which was the handsomest of the two—Mr. Grierson or Mr. 
Alastor. In fact, some such topics of discussion were almost the 
only ones amongst them, except the all-pervading one of dress and 
the canvassing the appearance of their sisterhood, and commenting 
upon their conduct. It was very seldom that any of the ladies who 
composed that society would converse on any intellectual topic, or 
enter upon any course of reading exept the lightest of novels. Few 


of them even pursued the practice of the piano, and still much 


fewer ever thought of either visiting or attending to the schools for 
the instruction of the soldiers’ children. 

Alastor, during the whole of the summer, gave himself up to 
the billiard-room and play. The shooting on the other side of the 
river, in Oude, during the spring, certainly sometimes tempted him 
there; but the fearful heat, and the remembrance of the fever 
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which he suffered from soon after his arrival in the country, acted 
as warnings to him not to go out too often. He was one of the 
young men who joined in the frequent exclamation that was usual 
there, that existence in such a climate was unbearable without the 
excitement of play. To his impetuous and ungovernable temper 
the pursuit of any object became a passion. He had never the 
intellectual strength of mind which could induce him to resort to 
some pursuit which would occupy his thoughts, and render him in- 
dependent of any companionship. Again, even in his love he was 
ardent, and it absorbed his every energy at first; but when he 
had attained his object, when 


“The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Had lost its charm in being caught,” 


he made but a sorry domestic character, and was not swayed either 
by sterling principle or religious feeling. I began this tale—or 
rather the attempt—at conjuring up the recollection of the scenes I 
had myself witnessed, by saying that it was impossible to know 
what fortune should betide a man, or the caprice which would 
actuate a woman; and I am sorry to say that Amelia did not prove 
the dutiful and affectionate wife which might have been sup. 
posed, or which the honeymoon of joy, that passed on the river 
voyage from Calcutta to Cawnpore, might have Jed Alastor to 
promise to himself. The love of change, which so universally 
marks her sex, was strong in her, and not tempered by any of the 
amiable domestic virtues which sometimes neutralise its power over 
woman. 

There were many rivals amongst the gay youths of the Station 
who danced with her at the different parties, and rode with her 
early in the mornings ; but latterly none of these found favour in 
her eyes except Grierson. He was incessantly at her carriage at 
the hour when the band played at sunset, and when Alastor pre- 
ferred the exercise of the billiard-room, and said that it was not 
worth while dressing to go out and listen to any music, or talk 
nonsense to any woman. It was quite true that his appearance 
and his manner, his conversation and his ingenuousness, would have 
at any time ensured his being received most favourably in any 
female society; but it was equally true that he, the most 
envied man in that cantonment, and possessed of the home con- 
taining one who might fairly be called the belle of the station, 
disregarded anything except the pursuit of play, and also indulged 
to such an extent in drinking that it had become an habitual vice 
with him. Itis now thought to be a vulgar vice; but several 
years ago it used to be condemned only faintly in the same sort of 
way that the sallies of a youthful favourite are looked upon by a 
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fond female relative ; and then there were so many in the highest 
station that indulged in it that no one thought it a 

80 much is the law of custom paramount over the law of rectitude. 
This was the case in moral England; but in India it was no 
exaggeration to say that the case was ten times worse. When he 
was engaged thus, Amelia used to drive alone to the course, and 
then end the drive by a visit to the place where the band was 
playing, and evening after evening the scene was changed by 
the performance taking place at the different parts of the can- 
tonment, nearest to which the several regimental bands per- 
formed. She thought to herself at first how much happier she 
had been when her husband found her society interesting, and did 
not desert her for the billiard-room or for the bottle; but by 
degrees, after she found the attentions and the insidious flattery of 
Grierson did not awaken Alastor to a sense of what was due to her, 
she began to like them, and they came as an opiate to her mind to 
supplant the loneliness which she felt at her first finding herself 
neglected. Daily he became more marked in his attentions, so far 
as to let her know them; but with all his arts to conceal his 
conduct from others, he could not entirely succeed in escaping from 
the ever-busy tongue of scandal. 

There—where no possible theme of another kind offers itself for 
the vacant-minded to descant upon—where there is, so to speak, no 
press ; for the Calcutta paper, even such as it is, comes up more 
than a week after its publication—where publications from England 
are few and far between, and even these too high a study for the 
generality of the indolent men and languid ladies—scandal is, in 
fact, the normal “pabulum animi.’’ It is prized as the most 
welcome treat with which you can season your discourse, dealt out 
in modulated tones to the fair ones, either sitting under the punkah 
by day, or seated in their carriages, affecting to listen to the music, 
in the evening. It is interspersed with the sporting language, bets, 
chaff, and oaths, which ring through the billiard-room between the 
games. One evening, in February, just after the time that the 
band had ceased playing, and the carriages were all being driven 
with their inmates homewards, and the mess bugles had sounded 
the call for dressing, Alastor, who had been, as usual, engaged at 
billiards, went into the room adjacent to the billiard-room attached 
to his mess, to put on his jacket preparatory to driving home. One 
of the young officers came into the billiard-room just‘as he left it, 
not seeing him, and met one of his intimate companions there, who 
asked him what news there was, and who was at the band. The 
young man said, ‘‘Oh, pot much worth seeing; only Grierson is 
awfully spooney, and carrying it on with Alastor’s wife.” These 
words reached ears they were not intended for before the officer 
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could possibly silence the speaker; and Alastor (who, to say the 
truth, had indulged much too freely during the time he was playing 
at billiards) was perfectly infuriated at hearing them. He drove 
homewards, and saw on his dismounting that his wife’s carriage 
had just come in. He ran into his bungalow to his wife’s room, 
and asked her where she had come from. She told him that he so 
seldom troubled her now with accompanying her where she went, 
she was surprised at his asking her the question. Then he said, 
. . **Who has been speaking to you, aad been near your carriage when 
you were at the band?’’ She said that she really did not recollect 
any one in particular, there were so many people that came 
*to speak to her. Alastor, who, when intoxicated, was most un- 
governable, was doubly infuriated at not receiving a plain answer 
to his question, and so far forgot his manhood, and every good 
feeling he ever possessed, as to strike her. From this time all 
respect and Jove that she had for him might be said to have gone. 
She cared not to please him, and even began to shudder when he 
spoke to her. 

It so happened that one of the viziers of the King of Lucknow, 
who had accumulated vast sums of money while in the King’s 
seryice, arrived about that time at Cawnpore, and took up his 
residence at one of the largest bungalows in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonment ; and, as his eldest son, a boy of fifteen, was about 
to celebrate his marriage with a nawaub’s daughter, he determined 
to have the matter conducted in the most magnificent style. It 
was not enough for him to have all the usual native preparations,— 
many acres of ground laid out in trellissed walks, each partition of 
the trellis-work hung with varigated lamps, and the whole of them 
interlaced with evergreens, hosts of dancing girls in troops, attended 
by musicians—small and large tents laid out with every native fruit, 
confectionery, sherbet, lemonade, and refreshment of every kind, 
and supplied with divans and cushions for the accommodation of 
thousands ; fireworks of the several sorts, which, so costly and so 

‘grand, the Asiatics, from time immemorial, have been so choice 
in devising, kynee walles, or story-tellers, who entertained their 
different audiences at different tents or parts of the ground ; and all 
the costly and varied delicacies in the way of cakes, which were 
incessantly handed about, as well as proffering every guest, on 
entrance, the pawn and the perfumes. But he was determined to 
exceed all his compeers by setting out in due order of preparation 
for dancing, and for supper afterwards, an immense tent, called a 
suree purdu, which was to be appropriated for the English, and 
where hermetically-sealed fish, soups, different meats, and rare deli- 
cacies of every assortment were for Englishmen’s eating, and where, 
fitted for Feringhee drinking, every choice wine that could be pro. 
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cured should be in abundance. As the festivities were to be 
carried on nightly for seven nights the grand scale upon which this 
monster festival was planned was, even in a country of expensive 
banquets, quite a wonder, and formed a topic of discourse with 
the gentry in the cantonment for several days before it com. 
menced. 

Though Alastor had been so severe in showing his indignation 
to his wife for her supposed levity of conduct, he did not attempt to 
practise any restraint upon her movements, and she had always a 
carriage to go out in in the evening, he being a man sufficiently 
well off to afford almost any luxury. She constantly drove out on 
the course, and afterwards to the band. However, she took care to 
let Grierson know of the savage taeatment which she had met with, 
and to warn him not to be seen with her; and in consequence he 
never went near her carriage at the band; so Alastor (who 
occasionally riding to where the music was being played, that he 
might see how matters were going on, never saw him near her on. 
any occasion. But Grierson used still to ride alongside her carriage 
on her way home; and one evening, in the. loneliest part of the 
road, where she saw his horse coming down a-road which turned 
into the main one, she desired the coachman to drive slowly, and 
Grierson rode up to her, and asked her if she had heard the news 
about the grand doings that were to take place at the nawaub’s 
bungalow. She said she had only heard a vague rumour about it. 
He said that the nawaub had been so anxious to please the English 
gentry, that he had begged the Brigadier to let them know that 
there would be a large tent appropriated solely for them, and that 
he would take it as a great favour if they all came in fancy dresses. 
This was his suggestion in consequence of his well-knowing that it 
would be a measure extremely acceptable to the gay Brigadier, who 
knew that the ladies would like it, and would himself also be sure 
to favour it. So said Grierson: “I think we ought all to get our 
costumes ready for the occasion.” ‘‘ But,’’ said Amelia, “can we 
go dressed in any way we please?’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ said Grierson ; ‘‘ and, 
provided you are masked, no person can object to your wearing any 
sort of costume ; and no one can know who you are, except they 
previously should be informed as to how you were going to dress. 
You will be there, of course?” ‘I do not know,’’ said Amelia. 
“Oh, yes—pray,” said Grierson, “ go in a habit and mask. I shall 
be dressed as a huntsman, with a black mask, and you will know 
me by it. I know I have only a few moments that I can safely 
speak to you; but say you agree to this before I leave you. Your 
native coachman does not undetstand what I am saying, so there is 
no danger. I hope you will say that you consent.’’ Amelia said 
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* Well, you may be sure I shall be there, dressed as you say.’’ 
He then bid her farewell, and she told the coachman to drive on 
quickly homewards. 

On her arrival Alastor spoke of the nawaub’s grand feast, and 
left her for one of the mess rooms, where he now usually spent 
all his evenings. When he was there he found a large party 
assembled, and all of these could talk of scarcely anything but this 
grand fancy ball, or, as they called it, the ‘‘ nawaub’s tamasha.”’ 
The native words become ingrafted in the commom conversation 
of the English in India to such an extent as almost to make a 
sentence unintelligible to a new arrival; but it is almost impos. 
sible to avoid falling into the error of useing them. But both the 
ladies and the gentlemen all through the contonment entered with 
the greatest zest into the preparations for appearing at this fancy 
ball. The country offers every facility for making up dresses, as 
the ingenuity of the native tailors is such, that if you give them 
any pattern to work upon they will sit in the verandah and 
finish it for you; and from their numbers and their diligence 
dresses of any kind can be got ready at a very short notice; so 
they were in great request, as every European gentleman and lady 
in the Station was determined to go. All that was required to 
ensure an effective masquerade dress was money to pay for the 
materials and masks; and as to materials, the different bisatties, 
or native cloth sellers, furnished as they were with wares from 
all parts of the East, had ample stocks of all that was on de. 
mand; and the masks the European shopkeepers in the Station . 
provided. 

When the night fixed for the entertainment came on, at about 
ten o’clock, the equipages of the European officers and civilians came 
in great numbers to the entrance of the large tent, an approach to 
which had been prepared by levelling a broad road, which, on both 
sides, was fenced with trellis-work festooned with flowers and ever- 
greens, and completely illuminated through its interstices with 
lamps. Then the carriages drove up to the tent door, and out of 
each by turns stepped dominoes, nuns, queens, ladies of honour, 
each of different courts and different times in history, historical 
celebrities of ancient and modern dates, kings, courtiers, Spani- 
ards, Italians, bandits, Albanians, friars, harlequins, clowns, 
columbines, besides numerous eomic characters, amongst whom 
was a postman, who brought in his post-bag acrostics, written 
complimentary to the ladies of his acquaintance. These were all 
masqued ; but the most picturesque groups were the natives (who, 
by virtue of their rank, had had invitations) in their loose white 
ungoorkas and pyjamas, or dhootes, with crimson sashes and 
flowing scarfs, with their varied-coloured turbans, ornamented 
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daggers, and spangled shoes, turned up, like those worn by our 
ancestors in medieval times. 

The liberal policy of the Governor of the feast (for such he was 
-called) was boundless; and he had provided a separate tent for 
the military band, who were to play the Nautch music for the 
‘Feringhees of high station, and it was stocked with all the 
refreshments that they could possibly require. This enabled the. 
-assembly to enjoy their own peculiar pastime of dancing; and a 
host of attendants were at hand, who had orders to bring the 
supper for the noble Feringhees at one in the morning. In the 
meantime the tent boarded for the occasion was devoted to 
-quadrilles, waltzes, and gallopades. The natives sat on the sofa and 
looked on in wonder ; but“during the dance none of the sofas were 
occupied by English females, and the possibility of one of these 
being disengaged when the gentlemen were in proportion of ten to 
one, was scarcely to be looked for. The tent was decorated most 
profusely with festoons of evergreens round the lamps and flowers ; 
-and one of the officers remarked :— 

“ Persicos odi puer apparatus, 
Displicent nexe philyra corone.” 

Though the English had only one night’s entertainment to the 
seven which the natives had for their revels, the style in which 
all was on that night carried on might fairly entitle it to be more 
than a match for the more lengthened revelry of the Asiatics. 

Some days before the grand doings commenced, Grierson had been 
otherwise engaged than getting ready dresses for the show. From 
the jealous vigilance, with which Amelia was watched, he knew 
that he should be unable to meet her; but still he had hopes of 
being able to carry out a daring scheme which he had planned, and 
he knew “ that there is no Jove broker in the world more effective 
than valour.”” So he said, ‘‘ If I pursue courageously the project I 
have formed, we shall effect an elopement. I have no doubt of 
success. If Alastor will only allow his wife to attend at this 
masqued ball, I may be sure that my purpose will be effected.” 
One of the rich natives, in the employ of the ex-Peishwa of Bitoor, 
"was an acquaintance of Grierson’s. He was possessed of a great 
mumber of elephants, some of which were used for travelling, and 
‘with others Grierson had often gone out in the country shooting. 

To any officer who made the application the privilege of visiting 
the hills during the hot weather was granted by the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Grierson applied for permission to do so, and received 
leave for six months. He then laid what was called a dowk, from 
a station called Muckanpore, which was fifty miles from Cawnpore. 
The method of laying a dawk was to engage a native agent, called 
a surburahee, who agrees to provide bearers at each of the stations 
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between the starting point and the hills, half the money being paid 
in advance and half when the journey is completed. He wanted 
enough men for three palanquins, so he engaged twenty-four 
bearers, as they are always obliged to change every half mile and 
it takes twelve men to carry the three; also every twelve miles 
a new relay of twenty-four other men must be laid. The kuhars 
(as the bearers are called) carry the palanquins on their shoulders, 
__ shifting the poles frequently from the right to the left. They move 
on in a continued jog-trot, and make a noise which might be called 
a mixture of singing and grunting. 

So far as the arrangement of laying this dawk from Muckanpore 
+o Missourie went, the affair was easily settled; and Grierson 
determined that the day of his reaching ’ Maduigens along with 
the lady, whom he daringly resolved shoal leave the place in his 
charge, should be two days after the nawaub’s festival. He then 
asked his native friend to lend him two elephants with howdahs on 
each, and the mahoats to have them ready in his compound on the 
day of the féte. The native Mussulman gladly agreed to this, as 
he was very anxious to be on good terms with the English. Then 
Grierson began about the most difficult part of his nefarious project, 
this"was to bribe Mrs. Alastor’s ayah to pack up all her mistress’s 
jewels, bonnets, clothes, &c., on the day of the festival, to get the other 
servants out of the way, and to have porters hired to be ready to 
start with her. He had no apprehension of Amelia’s not con- 
senting ; her affections had been so thoroughly alienated from Alastor, 
owing to his unmanly conduct, that she had uot hesitated to tell him 
that she would leave her husband the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself. And he, during the numerous interviews which had 
taken place, had pledged himself to go through fire and water in 
her behalf. 

When the eventful day came on, and the elephants he had bor- 
rowed arrived in his court-yard, he had his own clothes and a hamper 
of provisions packed, and putting on the dress and mask, he drove 
in his gig to the nawaub’s tent. After he had been there a little 
while he saw the lady’s mask and habit which he was in search of ; 
and she, when she was accosted by him, told him that Alastor did 
not know how she was dressed. 

Unobserved they spoke together. It did not take long for him 
to persuade Amelia to come outside the tent, or even to come into 
his gig, which she also did unobserved. But driving on he had a 
good deal of conversation with her, and much entreaty ensued before 
she would consent ; but at last she agreed to go with him to his bun. 
galow. When they arrived there he left her in one of the rooms, 
and getting into the howdah, made one of the mahoats drive the 

elephant to Alastor’s bungalow, and there finding the ayah who 
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had all the necessary preparations ready, made her get up with 
him, and taking all the boxes, return with him to his own. Then 
all three took their departure, Amelia and Grierson on one 
elephant, the ayah with the boxes on the other. The howdahs 
were large enough to hold all. The mahoats were good drivers, 
knew the road, or rather paths, as they had to avoid the high road, 
and were skilful in their art. As to travelling at night, it was 
much preferable to travelling by day ; and as to the fifty miles, he 
proposed, if Amelia felt the fatigue, to stop half way between 
Cawnpore and Muckanpore, but if the sitting on the howdah did 
not very much weary her, he felt that it would be much better if 
they could finish out the journey at the rate of about six miles an 
hour during the night and morning. 

With the start of so many hours he was in hopes of effecting 
the grand object, which was to escape detection; he determined 
in any case to keep clear of the main road. It needed all the dex. 
terity which the mahoats were possessed of—to guide the elephants 
through the dry ground by the side of the ravines where the cleft 
earth descended forty feet deep, and a false step would have been 
destruction—to thread the paths where the groves of castor-oil 
trees, the neem, and the tamarind waved their branches—to escape 
the shade of the bare trees, beneath whose leaves innumerable thorns 
are thickly set—to find their devious paths through the vast tracks 
of jow, which close and green like the bracken the country in many 
tracks is planted thick with, so as to make it a wilderness—to keep 
the elephants from stopping at the much-loved kates of sugar-canes, 
which rear their tapering and many-leaved stems sometimes higher 
than fifteen feet—to traverse the cotton fields where the plants 
were loaded with capsules, hanging out half of their snowy 
produce; but the weather in February was not very fearfully hot. 

After the excitement of getting into the howdah, the state of 
bewilderment which Amelia was in from the hurried manner in 
-which she had been urged to take this fearful step, brought on a 
flood of tears, which partially relieved her. She reclined almost 
unconsciously on Grierson’s arm. The jolting of the elephant, 

‘though quite a matter of no moment to one accustomed to it, was 
to her, in her nervous state, a source of fatigue, so Grierson saw 
there was nothing for it but to call a halt at a small village called 
Pavao, which is half way between Cawnpore and Muckanpore. 

At the nawaub’s tent, while these were on their perilous journey, 
the course of the festivities went on ; the different dances, the pro- 
menade round the tent ; the adjournments to the refreshment tent, 
where nothing was wanting that the most fastidious epicure could 
desire ; but in the crowd of masques, and anxiety of couples to meet 

and recognise one another, nothing could be easier than that two 
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people should, escaping observation, leave the assembly. The 
ball was a perfect delight to all the ladies. To them, invariably, 
dress, and all regarding it, in every country, is a subject of such 
absorbing interest, as to be a ruling passion. Men, according to 
their modes of life, are judges of numbers of things, and, more or 
less, competent to form decisions upon them, but ladies universally 
are, one and all, strong on points of dress, and a fancy dress ball is 

, . to them enjoyable. But these gentlemen—unlike foreigners, who 
indulge in all sorts of sprightly conversation, wit, anecdote, and 
laughter, were all Britons—and of that normal type of stolid, un- 
susceptible humanity which marks the British in whatever country 
they are found; and towards the hour of supper, they began to 
feel, as such men do, somewhat bored, at least such of them as had 
not partners, which was, of course, a large majority. They could 
not, like some young gentlemen recorded in Lothair, look forward 
to a night of unbroken tobacco, though, indeed, the hookah (which 
has its winding tube drawn through a vase filled with rose water, 
so as to make its flavour a sort of earthy mixture of scented 
tobacco) is allowed at the supper table, and even dinner-tables of 
India. But it requires a long apprenticeship to reconcile cigar 
smokers to its mawkish taste. So when the supper was announced, 
and the numerous table attendants had brought in the dishes, and 
the wine bottles covered with wetted cloths were put on the table, 
and all the favoured ones who had ladies to attend to were seated 
at the table, there was a large bevy of bachelors at the bottom of 
the board. These took off their masks, and began to partake of 
the good things before them, especially wine. As the drinking 
proceeded, the conversation was composed of horsey topics, bets, 
and chaffing one another. 

% ‘* Night,’’ said one captain, “is the only liveable time in this 
climate. I sleep all day, and tell my servant to wake me at sun- 
set.” 








’ 


‘‘T think, positively,’’ said another, ‘‘ there would be no exist- 
ing in the country unless one had iced champagne. Champagne 
uniced is undrinkable. I know a man who was obliged to leave 
the Life Guards because he had his champagne uniced at dinner.” 

‘* T wonder,’’ said a third, ‘‘ if my jockey will be up in time to 
ride the horse I have in training for the races; I have no one to 
fear but Grierson, who, I believe, -is going to Missouree. I have not 
seen him to-night. I suppose he must have some partner at the 
other end of the table. It would be strange if he were away from 
such a gay scene. Where is Grierson ¢’’ he then said to one of the 
officers across the table ; an officer who was a great friend of his. 

**T do not know, and thought I should have seen him here ; but 
I have not seen him the whole night,”’ said the officer. 
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Alastor was seated next this officer at the supper table. He 
had during the day been playing very high at billiards, and drank 
very much. In fact, since the eventful evening that he had shown 
his ungovernable temper in striking his wife, he had, although he 
every now and then at uncertain intervals returned to his bungalow 
to look after her, passed most of his time in alternate fits of 
drunkenness and gambling for high stakes. But when he heard 
this said of Grierson, he determined to take the first opportunity of 
looking out for him, and, as he fancied she was gone home, of re- 
turning first thither. That day he had not spoken to her, and he, 
having left the house early for the billiard-room, had not returned 
to dress for the ball till after she had gone there ; and as she went 
in a carriage, which was always at her own disposal, he never 
thought of inquiring about her, but dressed hastily in a domino, 
and it was late when he reached the tent. 

But before he could possibly leave, one of the interpreters of 
the station, at the instance of the General, addressed +he governor — 
of the feast and the young bridegroom, who were seated at the top 
of the table, in Hindoostan, and expatiated upon the kindness 
which he, the governor, had shown all the English present in giving 
them such a hospitable invitation, and on their part and his own 
he begged to propose the health of the bridegroom and of his house 
(he was obliged, by native etiquette, to omit mentioning the bride). 
Then the toast was received with great applause by all the English 
present. Then the governor of the feast rose, and responding in 
his own language, expressed the sense which the bridegroom felt of 
the honour done him, and the wish that a cordial feeling of friend- 
ship should always exist between the British and himself, and, for 
his part, he felt honoured by their presence. After this the guests 
rose, and a host of servants came and removed the tables and the 
remains of the feast, and some of the couples resumed their dancing, 
but most of the party moved homewards; and those who stayed of 
the male party were only the old Indians who were inveterate 
hookah smokers, or some who had to wait till their wives had done 
dancing. 

Alastor drove home as quickly as he could, and when he found 
that his wife was not there, he was frantic. He could get no intor- 
mation from any of the servants, for the ayah had been bighly bribed 
and distributed her coin judiciously. He was more exasperated at 
the affront, which he thought was put upon him, than grieved at 
the prospect of the sad lot which was to befal himself and her. 
But he said that he must avenge the insult, and, if possible, arrest 

the progress of the couple who had gone; for he had no doubt of 
Grierson’s having eloped with her, and of their being both on their 
way to Missouree. He then recollected that he knew two of the 
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officers, great friends of his, who had sent in their applications for 
leave, and who were about going to the hills. He confided his 
story to them, and asked them to join him in going immediately 
some part of the route. He said that he would have satisfaction 
from Grierson, and make him give him a meetirg on the very first 
grownd where he should find him—that he should try his fortune 
with him with any weapon that he chose to fix—either pistols or 
with swords—that he knew they would stand by him, and see 
justice done to both of them. He brought the matter home to 
them so vividly, that they both consented ; and, certainly, although 
some days before he had appeared to be almost reduced to the con- 
dition of an imbecile from drinking, the shock of the event which 
had happened completely sobered and restored him to his former 
spirits and energy. 

As the leave for a few days was easily procured, the only diffi- 
culty was sending on the horses ; but the officers made their grooms 
mount three spare ones, and go on before them, having a start of 
about two hours. Then they put on their swords, and rode away at 
a gallop by the north road from Cawnpore, and one of them put 
also’a case of pistols in his holsters. They directed the grooms to 
ride on to Chobeepore, which is only fourteen miles from Cawnpore, 
and there stay with the horses, and at about six in the morning 
they all reached it ; and though they could not get any information 
relative to the fugitives, as Grierson took care that they should 
avoid the high road, yet Alastor thought it would be much better 
to continue another stage ; so leaving their horses with the grooms, 
they mounted the horses which had gone on before, and had been 
fed and gallopped on to Pavao 

Not many huts were to be seen in this village, but about half-a- 
mile from the right side of it, in a thick tope of mangoes, one of 
the officers saw two elephants tethered ; and as he had been riding 
‘out to look in the neighbourhood of the village for any trace of the 

gentleman and lady who had left Cawnpore, he thought he might 
ask the Mahoats, who were sitting on the ground under the shade 
of a mangoe tree, as to who the owners of the elephants were, and 
accordingly questioned them in their own language, which he (who 
was acting interpreter to the corps), was conversant in. The 
mahoats gave no further information than that the elephants be- 
longed to Rhamagan Allec Khan; then the officer rode to the 
other end of the mangoe tope, and saw a small cottage. He 
thought that before anything further should be done, he would 
first tell Alastor this, and so gallopped back to tell him and the 
other officer, and then both immediately returned with him to the 
mangoe tope. 
The whole process of reconnoitring did not occupy more than 
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five minutes. Alastor then alighted at the cottage door and 
knocked, and then, indeed, Grierson appeared. Alastor said that 
were he not an officer he would strike him where he stood, but he 
had come for the purpose of punishing him for his dastardly con- 
duct, and gave him the choice of fighting him, either with pistols 
or swords. 

Grierson—who had no hint of being followed, had only 
arrived half-an-hour before that time, with Mrs. Alastor, and 
flattering himself that all was secure in the cottage, and that he 
might stay there till the afternoon, it being then nine o’clock— 
answered that of course he was ready to give him any satisfaction 
he required, and his language was so violent that he preferred 
that they should fight with swords. 

The two officers who stood by them, took Alastor apart, and 
urged him to say nothing more, and one of them led him away to . 
another part of the mango grove, while the other remained at the 
cottage-door, and told Grierson that he would see justice done him 
if he trusted his honour into his hands. Then Grierson coming out, 
went with him to where his deadly foe awaited him, and a very short 
parley ensued, when the two officers gave each of the men swords, 
and they commenced their combat. In skill, Grierson was the 
better swordsman ; but Alastor, who was furious, and, at the same 
time strong, though he cut at random, gave Grierson such a wound 
on the sword arm that he disabled him. Then both the officers in- 
sisted that therefshould be no more, and as any further continuance 
on Alastor’s part would have been downright murder, the combat 
had to be discontinued. One of the officers then humanely rode 
over to a doctor’s house, which was ten miles away, and left his 
companion and Alastor in one of the huts at Pevao; while Grierson, 
whose arm was bleeding, returned to the cottage where_ the un- 
happy Amelia and her ayah awaited the result of Me duel. 
Alastor swore he would neither see her or receive any letter from 
her ; that he would leave her to her fate ; and as for the ruffian who 
had done him the injury, he was only sorry that he had got off so 
well, and if he had taken his life it would not have been more than 
he deserved. But they waited for their companion, and some of 
the natives brought them chupatties, and they boiled for them 
some potatoes, and after about two hours and a half they saw him 
return on horseback with the doctor, who had got his instruments 
with him. 

he officer went with the doctor into the cottage, and stayed 
until Grierson’s wound was dressed. The medical man said that 
the wound was not of much consequence, and that he might even 
pursue his journey, so that he kept quiet and did not use the 
arm. He left-him liniment and dressing to change each day and 
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might, and said that when he got to his journey’s end, he must have 
the doctor at Missouree again to see it. He then went to his home. 

When the two officers who were with Alastor found that the 
frightful business had been so far settled, they urged him to return 
to Cawnpore, whither tiey would also accompany him, and where 
they were obliged to go in order to prepare for their journey up 
the hills. But as to Grierson, when the afternoon was cool enough 
for travelling, he got with Amelia again into the howdah, and the 
ayah got into hers. 

The matter would in any other country have caused a commo- 
tion, but in India the native servants are men who take matters so 
coolly, that the whole process of the discovery, the scene which 
ensued on the antagonists meeting one another, and the sending for 
the doctor, passed without causing any assemblage of inquisitive 
people, any stir amongst the villagers, or any attempt upon the 
part of the neighbouring inhabitants to interfere; and, strange to 
say, when the Mahoats had risen from under the tree to come in 
the direction of the two officers, just before they began the duel, 
the ofiicer who acted as interpreter, merely told them to return, 
and they went away as quiet and composed as if they had only re- 
ceived an every-day order. 

Amelia did not dare to come out of the cottage, or to show her- 
self to any one, and from this time henceforth, her portion in this 
life was the sorrowful seclusion that waits on disgrace. Though 
beautiful, it was destined to be no otherwise. To use the emphatic 
language of the East, “She had taken the veil of shame, and it 
would remain to her her only-covering.’’ But they journeyed on- 
wards and reached the station, where their palanquius awaited 
them, and proceeded in them from Muchunpore to Missouree, and, 
for a time, she stayed there; and afterwards her path of life was 
unknown to the world, and would be difficult to trace, ‘* Oh, la giova 
si bella perduta! Oh, mimbrancza si cara fatal!’ 

Very soon after the doctor had left his patient, Alastor and the 
two officers rode back to Cawnpore ; but though Alastor firmly re- 
solved never again to see his wife, yet he felt the sad infliction 
which the issue of the catastrophe had imposed upon him so much, 
that he resolved to effect an exchange to some regiment at home, 
where the story would only be partially known, or, at least, not be 
a popular rumour. His short leave was a sort of respite for him, 
and he had, at least, time to think over the stirring events which 
he had so lately passed through, though he did not even—oh, how 
strangely ungrateful !—thank the Providence that had preserved his 
life. 

In those days there was no Divorce Court, and his pride would 
have made him shun a prosecution for damages. But now that the 
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hot season, that dreadful time of the year at Cawnpore, was 

on, every officer who could get leave was hastening to the hills ; 
and all drills had to be abandoned. He sent in an application for 
leave to go home to England, with a view of exchanging ; and it 
being granted, he made the journey in a much quicker time to 
Calcutta than he had taken to come up by the river, as he laid a dawk 
of bearers to proceed by the roads to the different stations, in the 
way that is generally done by all travellers who wish to finish their 
journey as quickly as possible. Wealth he had in plenty, and 
shortly after his arrival at Cawnpore, an opportunity occurred of 
purchasing a lieutenancy, which, as he was first to purchase, he 
availed himself of. Had his ambition led him to desire military 
rank, he did not see anything that would stand in his way to. 
further promotion in going into another regiment. So finding a 
ship about to embark, he took his passage for England, and after a 
short passage of four months, arrived at Portsmouth. 

With a sufficiency of funds to pay for an exchange it was easy 
to get an army-exchange agent to manage it, and he did not 
delay in doing so, and shortly after his return found himself 
gazetted to a lieutenancy in an infantry regiment stationed at Man- 
chester. Here, again, his personal appearance, his lively manners, 
his energy and the animation with which he entered upon any 
sport or pursuit, his good humour and social disposition, soon 
made him popular with all the officers, and a favourite in every 
society that he mixed in. So much, indeed, was known by the 
ladies, as that he could not be an eligible, inasmuch as some fatality 
had occurred to separate him from his wife ; but with them, even, 
he still was liked. But never in his most joyous moments 
or in times when he was most dejected, would he forget the misfor- 
tune that had happened to him, in having in an angry moment 
lifted up his hand to strike a woman. But he was possessed of 
the greatest recommendation for living near Manchester—wealth. 
Manchester, of all the places that I know of in England, is the 
one where the Dagon of Wea!th is, most of all things, bowed down 
to, and where, like a upas-tree, the worship of lucre casts its deadly 
blight over the whole atmosphere. Even the river, which was once 
@ pure stream, is now a slimy, huge ditch, whose waters are so 
deeply impregnated with the elements of noxious exhalations, that 
their natural purity has been wholly lost, and it presents a seething 
tide of black poisonous slush, which is loathsome to the senses. The 
smoke from innumerable factory chimneys circulates through every 
current of air which passes through the streets, and scatters its im- 
pure molecules, while it suffuses its fetid odour. The giant fac- 
tories, which house the wretched puny abortions of pale, sickly 
women and children, that flit through them like victims destined 
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to offer up their wasting energies to the mammon that reared them, 

are 80 extensive and ubiquitous, that more than three-fourths of 

the huge city is occupied by them. I know of no green spot within 

its circumference, unless it be the waste ground at the back of its 

hospital. Then the wealthy owners of these grand receptacles of 

\ machinery, whose monster pulse beats with hideous noise, and 
whose breath is steam and rancid oil, are millionaires who inhabit 
some part of the country adjacent, for the most part, and who, 
though owning mansions wealthily decked, are wanting in the re- 
finement that belongs to the “noble houses of England.” And 
it is such men and their followers who cry out for the abolition of 
the House of Lords ; who wish to Americanise glorious England, to 
overthrow the proud house of legislature, pre-eminent in talent, in 
judgment, eloquence, and benevolence, which has been the Aizis 
that has defended the State—the presiding guardian that has 
superintended her laws, and the chosen council that has organised 
for her sovereign the finest’ constitution that any nation was ever 
blessed with—the council under whose guidance every. attribute 
of freedom and happiness has been for a decade of centuries ensured 
to all, even the humblest of her inhabitants. 

But with regard to the magnates of this mushroom metropolis, 
the ‘‘ fortunati mercatores’’ who inhabit the country houses in its 
vicinity, the gaiety, the life, the luxury, and all the accompani- 
ments of high civilisation, arevas rife with them as in the halls of 
the stately homes of England, though wanting in the refinements of 
aristocratic society. The ladies of Manchester society dearly loved 
the show and the gay dress of thé military,and preferred the officers’ 
conversation to that of their more sombre and business-like brethren 
and acquaintances, who were men of more staid habits. Alastor 
and his brother officers were invited to many houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. There, amongst the pursuits of pleasure and of sport, 
he almost learned to forget the being whom he had once been 
pledged to love, honour, and stay by in sickness and in health, and 
the greater the obligation seemed to him the deeper did he plunge 
into the vortex of dissipation. The officers in his regiment were men 
of expensive habits, and they figured in the hunting field and at 
the race meetings, which are frequent there and in other adjacent 
towns. If a man had been ever so much inclined to devote his 
hours to study, or to some useful occupation, were he to migrate to 
India the influence of that clime would be likely to make him forget 
the better choice of Minerva, and fall into idle habits ; and Alastor, 
who was not a paragon of prudence, had not improved during his 
residence there. The record of each day’s life in the barrack at 
Manchester, when the very few hours which drill and duty took up 

were deducted, was not filled up with any useful or profitable em- 
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ployment. It has often struck me that the vast number of officers 
that leave the army do it from the actual weariness that they feel 
of having nothing to employ their minds—‘‘ Si non intendes animum 
studiis et rebus honestis invidia bel amore vigil torquebere ;’ and the 
delusive phantom of p'easure 'ed Alastor on to seek every new in- 
ducement to drown love and the memories of the past fleeting career 
of happiness. 

The life of military men during the times that they are on active 
service has been sketched by many ; the various adventures, the 
trying circumstances, the hardships, and also the glories of the 
the campaigns, have been dilated on by English writers without 
number. There is not a campaign or a war, whether a great one 
or a small, whether in a healthy or an unhealthy country, that 
has not had its narrator. But the sort of life that officers lead when 
not on active service is not at all brought before the public, who 
must be aware that the autumn manceuvres or volunteer reviews of 
which we see so much in the public papers are records of the ex- 
ceptional life led by the military, and but very few days of that. 
The fact is the army, which is now to undergo a radical change, 
was for the most part a profession where, in any country but India, 
it was impossible for a poor man to maintain a respectable footing. 
The grand ideas which a young officer set before his mind as the 
objects for which he was to live were either pleasure or sport. Im- 
mensely important as it was that officers should be high-minded 
gentlemen, it was yet much to be deplored that a spirit intolerant 
of any measure of talent or gallantry, unless accompanied by wealth 
in its possessor, prevailed to such an extent that it gave wholly the 
tone to all the cavalry regiments, and was to a very great extent 
influential in the infantry ones. Can it be wondered at that when 
no prize of any kind awaited exertion or energy, competition or 
emulation were ignored? that when progressive station became a 
matter of sale, the merit which ought to ensure it was wholly dis- 
regarded? that the knowledge of a profession whose highest grades 
were attainable by an outlay of cash, not a career of industry, or 
any measure of ability, was thought lightly of? The times when 
“*the blast of war blows in our ears ”’ are happily in England very 
rare ; but when they do come round there never has been any lack 
of brave men to arm ; and now that professional science is to assume 
its proper place as a means of selecting the candidates for situations 
of command and authority, I imagine that scarcely a doubt can 
exist of our army being officered by men of capacity, and that 
knowledge will be added to the bravery and fortitude which they 
they have always shown themselves possessed of. But I am now 
referring to scenes of thirty years ago, and the change of manners, 
and mode of life which has taken place since then is doubtless very 
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great. Then, the debauch and the gambling, the dissipation and 
the idleness, that pervaded the part of the barracks where the officer 
resided were the normal characteristics of his every-day life. When 
Alastor joined at Manchester both the society of the place and the 

-men who belonged to his regiment were such as to make dissipation 
’ almost universal. The domestic habits of the officers would wholly 
defy investigation. The inner life was such that a recollection of it 
quite forbids my entering into its detail. 

Between Buryand Manchester there resided a dairyman who pur- 
sued rather a profitable business, and supplied many of the Man- 
chester houses with milk and butter, and some time before Alastor 
joined the regiment had been in the habit of bringing into the bar- 
racks the produce of his dairy, and the messman, who was a young 
sergeant of the regiment, dealt with him. This dairyman was a 
widower, but had a daughter about eighteen, who at thetime the regi- 
ment arrived at Manchester was unmarried, and was one of the most 
beautiful specimens of an English country maiden that it was almost 
possible to conceive. I have often observed, regarding English beauty, 
that it is of a sort that wins you by its peculiar unobtrusiveness. 
The French ladies, and other foreign ladies or women, also, have 
their arts, their gestures, their animation, their action, and very often 
indeed their eloquence; but I have rarely seen Englishwomen pos- 
sessed of any of these. They are not demonstrative; they do not 
captivate you by their address, their style of walking, their powers 
of song accompanied by the guitar, like the Spanish women ; nor 
have they the soul which lights up in the eyes of the intelligent and 
charming, though frequently half educated, Italian women; but 
strong in the power of sovereign beauty alone, they need not the 
aid of airs or borrowed attractions. They seem when contrasted 
with their foreign sisterhood somewhat passive and stolid ; but there 
is a queenlike grace in their calmness that rarely fails to charm. 
Their well-developed forms are also generally much finer specimens 
of womanhood than those which you see abroad. This Lancashire 
beauty was fair, with blue eyes and light flaxen hair, and the 
healthful, glowing colour of the fresh kind which is nurtured alone 
in country air gave her the very personification of youthful love- 
liness. She was tall, her features were symmetrical, and she had 
just so much education as a farmer’s daughter usually, at that time, 
was given, and if she was much engaged in the dairy in the morn. 
ing, was also able to amuse herself and her father by reading in 
the evening. But the young sergeant had many dealings with her 
father, and after a very few visits he had become enamoured of this 
daughter, and with a celerity which is sometimes observable in 
persons in that class of life, their marriage, which his circumstances 
rendered quite desirable when he found her willing, was proposed 
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and sanctioned by her father. I say that it was a very sudden and 
hurried proceeding ; but first of all, she was, from her 
situation in her father’s house, altogether mistress of her own in- 
clinations. Whatever she proposed he had not the slightest wish in 
opposing ; and when the sergeant, who was a man of impetuous and 
ardent disposition, pressed his suit upon her she quickly gave her 
consent, and her father’s followed as a matter of course. But she 
had really seen very little of life in her short experience, and her 
ideas of the summum bonum of perfection in manhood had only been 
formed by the specimens of boors which she had seen at her father’s 
house, and workmen whom he had employed. She had never been ~ 
further than Manchester, and that large manufacturing emporium 
she had visited but seldom. Her schooling had been at a small 
village, and she had none of the ways of the city-educated belles, 
whom she avoided when she saw them. The career of court- 
ship was very short, and very soon she was transferred from the first 
seat of honour at her father’s cottage to the more confined sphere 
of a small room appropriated to the messman’s accommodation in 
Salford Barracks. | 
But the limited nature of the accommodation was, in point of 
fact, a very minor part of the change for the worse which she expe- 
rienced; for in a very short time her extremely attractive appearance, 
and her very unsophisticated antecedents in the way of education, 
rendered her subject to the number of temptations which surround 
a young person situated as she was. Her room was in the vicinity 
of the mess-room and its carousals. She heard in the evening 
noisy and licentious songs. It was new music to her ears. Every 
word that was uttered by the servants, with whom as a matter of 
course she must be partially associated, was tending to shock her 
delicacy. She could not but be sensible of the continual compli- 
mentary comments which were either addressed to her or said so as 
she could hear them by the officers whenever they passed. Her hus- 
band’s affection for her was of that extreme kind that could not bear 
any sort of passing speech being made her without his feeling jea- 
lous. He was withal, though in his manner mild and of appearance 
very prepossessing, of a very violent temper. The lover, who was 
** April when he wooed,”’ sometimes began to look like December 
when he was wed. The home which afar off seemed a sort of 
earthly paradise, became, with its surroundings, to her rural taste 
and simple habits a sorry chamber in the midst of noise and 
preparations for catering to the luxury of heartless and extravagant 
youths. 
When she saw the grand four-in-hand drive up, and the officers 
dressed in plain clothes, leave their breakfast-table for the race- . 
course, she could not but be struck with the fashionable and ele- 
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gantly dressed appearance of the handsome young men who got up 
into it and were driven away; nor could she help their 
attire with that of the homely one which her husband—only in the 
station of an upper servant—was allowed to wear. If it be true 
_ that ‘‘ maidens, like moths, are caught with glare,”’ it is equally 
true no daughter of Eve is wholly regardless to dress or personal 
appearance. Women, says Addison, are animals that delight in 
finery. I do not think that many women in her situation would 
have avoided makihg the comparison; but it is certain that the in- 
dulgence which she had early met with, and the circumstance of 
her caprices-not having been ever opposed by her fond parent, made 
her more liable to give way to such thoughts. 

When the handsome Mr. Alastor, in passing her, alluded to the 
delight he would have felt if she could have gone with them to the 
racecourse, and the certainty that no one who they saw there would 
at all equal her in beauty, she, who only met him on the stairs 
casually, and ‘when no one else was passing, had not confidence 
enough to reprove him for speaking to her, and, in fact, was afraid 
to mention it to her husband on his return from market, in Man- 
chester, to the Salford Barracks. But when he went away to his 
business she began to think of her lot, alone, as it were, in the 
centre of a large conumunity, of the comfortless room, which had 
even no flowers to deck it, and thé furniture of which was of the 
most mean and meagre description, of the soldiers’ and sergeants’ 
wives, who were some of them very low in their habits, and whose 
conversation was so loose as to be quite disgusting, and to envy 
the lot of the gay and fashionable-looking ladies whom she occa- 
sionally saw driving about, or even to think that those were better 
off who used to come surreptitiously, by favour of night, to enter 
the rooms a little distance from her own, accompanied by officers, 
and many tears fell on her work as she plied her needle alone, and 
thoughts which she could not breathe to any came across her. She 
had made no companions amongst the sergeants’ wives, and, indeed, 
rather dreaded them. They knew so much more of the world than she 
did, she felt ashamed of her want of worldly experience. Of course 
her husband was so much occupied with his business that he had 
very little time to pass in her society during the whole of the day, 
except in the hours when they took their meals together. 

Then the near neighbourhood of the gay, rich youths, who were 
accomplished and affable in manners, engaging in their address, 
and generally handsome in appearance, brought them hourly into 
her mind. Of all these Alastor was certainly the finest specimen, 
and he had evidently been much taken with her appearance. She 
could not but see it; he had seized numerous opportunities of 
making it known to her, besides the one that I have mentioned, 
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He used to watch from his window the time of her leaving her 
room, and plant himself on the stairs until he saw her return. One 
day her husband saw him speaking to her in this way, and on her 
seeing him she broke off and went into their room, whither he soon 
after came and spoke to her very angrily, and forbad her ever on 
any account to speak to any officer. 

When it comes to a point of forbidding and necessitating 
restrictions between husband and wife, the prospect begins to look 
ominous of future warfare ; and though his ardent love for her was 
similar to that of Othello, yet it seemed as if hers for him had 
somewhat lessened, or indeed, that her fancy, so capricious and fickle, 
had been acted upon by other agency, and had undergone a change. 
It was the gayness and novelty of the sergeant’s dress, as con- 
‘trasted with the russet homeliness of the garb which the boors she 
saw everyday wore usually, or even their best attire, that first 
took her fancy; but now the sergeant’s uniform was wholly 
eclipsed in splendour by that of the young, officers, and as a lesser 
light, had to hide its diminished rays. Her father, who came occa- 
sionally to visit her, was one of the rugged sons of toil who are so 
frequently found in the country parts of England. He had thought 
he had done enough when he gave her some four hundred 
pounds, the sum he had saved, and which her husband, on receiving, 
laid up in the bank, receiving interest for it, which, with his 
salary as mess-sergeant and his pay, made them tolerably well-off; 
and, indeed, in a pecuniary point of view, much more comfortable 
than any of the other sergeants of the regiment. I know that there 
are many who would laugh at the idea of a man in his situation 
having strong sentiments, such as a loving affection of a very ardent 
kind ; and there are numbers who say that with the hard-working 
class, the tender feelings are wholly blasted by the rough, every- 
day business of manual labour ; and though it might be possible to 
fancy a lover amongst the idle and pampered minions of luxurious 
life, that the education of the working-classes is so low in tone that 
they cannot rise to the elevated sentiment which characterises the 
superior order of mankind. I can only say that, at the time 
that I write of the education of the lower orders was very low 
indeed, there was nothing like a movement amongst the leaders 
of the parliamentary measures towards educating the masses. Yet 
the individual sergeant of whom I am now speaking, though he had 
never received any elementary instruction beyond the.rudiments of 
reading and writing, was as sincere a woman lover as any man 
amongst the more favoured classes; and though his daily task 
obliged him to stay much of his time away from his wife, his 
feelings of affection were as strong as they were before he married 
her. ; 
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As she had none of the ways of soldiers’ wives, and was wholly 

a different being from any of the other women attached to the 
regiment, she, although vain and indeed capricious, was regarded 
by him with an admiration akin to idolatry. But, notwithstanding 
. her mildness of manners, her partially simple mind, and her amia- 
bility of disposition, she was the most to blame in the harmony of 
their married life being disturbed. For however fascinating may be 
the manners of the person who lays snares for the purpose of 
alluring woman from the path of rectitude, if her heart be her 
proper guardian, she will be able to resist the fascination. But 
where the tentptation of the vain and capricious fancy was per- 
petually whispering praise of a forbidden object, and was un- 
restrained by the proper guard of principle, the enemy found means 
soon to enter. The occasions of Alastor’s meeting her returned 
more and more frequently, and she first having been forbidden by 
by her husband to see him feared to inform him of her having been 
thus accosted, and unable to muster strength of mind enough to 
refuse a hearing to what she still knew she ought not to listen to, 
went on from bad to worse, until she allowed herself to agree to 
stolen meetings and to protracted interviews with the young officer, 
who now occupied such a large proportion of her thoughts. I know 
that there was not, from the beginning, the slightest excuse to be 
made for Alastor’s conduct. The impetuous career of his will, 
during his whole life, he had never attempted to bridle. It had 
been alone the wayward impulse of his fancy that had ruled him. 
From the indulgence of his passions they had become so much his 
master that he had, so to speak, no principle—* sola libidine fortis.” 
He had broken from the only tie that could have ever bound him 
to the fealty of pure affection; and it seemed now as if he were a 
castaway, whose steps were misleading and misled. It was unfor- 
tunate that one whose appearance was so singularly attractive 
should be such a powerful agent for wrong. 

If the sway of which love wields the sceptre for good in ruling 
man’s heart had held its mastery over his, he might have 
been an ornament to society ; but it was not to be so, and his young 
affections ran to waste. If I had not the sad truth in my memory 
with the same force as though the scene were passing before my 
eyes, I should lay down the pen which now tells the narrative, and 
I would hold it as an error to exercise invention in portraying what 
was a sad and a sinful picture; but I have opened up the record, 
and it shall be unrolled to view. 

The room which Alastor inhabited, in the barracks at Salford 
was in the same passage as that of the mess, and consequently his 
movements could never escape the notice of any person living in an 
apartment adjoining the mess-kitchen ; but this was looked upon 
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as no inconvenience to him; nor do officers, living in the sort of 
bachelor style, which belongs to their calling, and mostly passing 
their time away from their sleeping rooms, generally care much 
about the situation of those rooms. The domestic economy and 
the arrangement as well as the local circumstances of their lodgings, 
though they would be of paramount importance to women, are to 
men but a secondary consideration almost always. In every other 
n but the army, there is much work ; but so far as regards 
hours of — whether it be right or whether it be wrong, 10 
freedom can more complete than that exercised by young 
England of ace present day when not an inmate of a parental or 
guardian's home. Thus a member of the Civil Service, or one of 
its numerous branches in London, has the latch-key, and enjoys to 
the full the benefit of that easy mode of access and egress. Ap 
officer finds his liberty quite as little trespassed upon so far as 
s the hours not taken up by duty, in whatever station he may 
be quartered, whether in camp or in barracks; but it is the long 
leisure and vacuum caused by a lengthened inanity of existence— 
the fallow state of mind brought about by inaction—that is the 
bane of youth, and was in the times that I speak of the fertile cause 
of so much evil in the army. But the wealthier the officer the 
more the leaven of dissipation, and vice was working for his detri- 
ment. Though not by any means so illiterate and so low in taste as 
the Claimant, who urged his pleas for being the heir to the Tich- 
borne property, the average type of the officer of that day was not 
at all an exalted one, and, saving his gentlemanly manner and 
gallantry, he was less accomplished than any of his brethren in 
English society. 

During the interviews that took place between Alastor and this 
sergeant’s wife, very little, except the common-place sort of dis- 
course, which is the normal style of such lovers, passed between 
them. He over and over again repeated his praises of her beauty, 
which, indeed, were for the most part true ; and of his devotion to her, 
which was even partially true, but it was the new sensation—the 
the high-wrought flattery—to her mind of being able to win the 
the attention of a young person in rank and bearing, so much 
more exalted than herself, and so much superior to her husband, that 
carried with them the fascination that led her astray. What she 
heard from him—poor proficient as she was in judgment—even she 
scarcely believed ; but there is still a sort of delicious delusiveness 
in flattery that works its way even where the person flattered is 
aware of its falsity. Her beauty—a gift more fatal to her than the 
tunic of Nessus was to Hercules—had made her not only the sport 
of this unprincipled youth, but there was a person to whom her 
personal attractions had been as it were a moral eyesore. If it be 
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metaphorically true that one man’s meat is another's 
nothing can be more certain than the envy which a woman of lesser 
power of attraction feels for her rival who is bearing away the palm 
of admiration wherever she goes. 

One of the soldier’ wives, who was working in the kitchen of 
‘the mess, becoming cognisant of the secret meetings which took 
place between the messman’s wife and Alastor, though not at all 
indignant at the idea of such practices going on, was exasperated 
beyond measure by seeing her more fortunate rival succeed in 
winning the young officer’s favour. It was quite impossible for 
anything to take place in the mess passage without the servants 
knowing. it. She had watched the proceedings of the officer at 
different times, though he had thought he was unobserved; and 
had noticed that shortly after his leaving the mess table on different 
occasions, he lingered in the passage near his own room. These 
were when the servants of the mess were engaged in taking away 
the dishes, and the cloth had been removed; the mess sergeant 
being then’ busily engaged superintending them, there was no 
chance of his being in his own apartment. At such times the ser- 
geant’s wife used to go out of her own room and up into the 
passage, and for a few minutes converse with Alastor; and once 
when she did so, the soldier’s wife, under some pretext, got the 
sergeant to go into his own room in search of some of the mess 
utensils. 

When he opened the door, he found that his wife was not there. 
He hurried upstairs, and Alastor had only time to get into his own 
room, as quickly as it was possible to do it, before he confronted 
his wife ; and taxing her with the levity of her conduct, told her 

angrily to return to her chamber, and if she ever left it without his 
leave, he would be avenged on her. He said that he had before 
warned her to beware of speaking to any young officer, and now she 
had disobeyed him. It seemed impossible to trust her. To this 
her only reply was a flood of tears. Indeed, a sensible reply, such 
as could account for her transgression, there was none to give. 
Had he, in return, begun to pay his addresses to some other young 
woman, the circumstances would have piqued her, and would bave 
been, perhaps, the best means of winning her back; but such an 
idea was wholly out of the range of his philosophy, and besides, his 
anger was so great, that it took away all thoughts of any such 
matters, or of anything but rage against the being who had injured 
him, and the weak victim who had listened to his addresses. It is 
not the least unhappy part of such an injury, that there is really no 
redress for it. But though for a time, at least, all such meetings were 
put a stop to, and though his indignant and moody mind could not 
forget the sting whith it suffered from, yet he had a respite from the 
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pang for a time; as fear induced her to listen to her husband’s 
counsel, and forego all thoughts of any plan to deceive him that 
had been told her during her meetings by the officer, and, indeed, 

she did not venture to leave her room, unattended by her husband, 

for some weeks after this. 

It was evident that every motive that prudence and good prin- 
ciple could suggest should have prompted Alastor to leave off such 
a pursuit as that which he was engaged in; that with his means 
and his opportunities, and his different resources, he should have 
gone elsewhere on leave of absence, or been brought by reflection to 
see the hateful nature of such an attempt as that which he medi- 
tated, and that he should have devoted his time and attention to 
something else; but the lawless passion, powerful and all-absorb- 
ing, which had the mastery of him during the whole course of his 
life, hindered him from leaving the scene where his temptation 
dwelt ; and though it was then the winter season, when great 
numbers of the officers got leave to go and see their friends, or 
travel on the Continent, yet, though he did not see the object of her 
love, he could not find it in his heart to leave the neighbourhood. 
For two or three weeks he did not, however, endeavour to gain her 
attention, but after being troubled very much by the anxiety 
which a person of his impatient temper was sure to feel very 
keenly, he thought of writing to tell her that the first night there 
should be a grand party at the mess-table, he would be in the 
passage at the usual time, and hoped he would see her. Of course 
the letter was worded in all the terms of affection which it is 
natural to suppose should be used, and also he took care that it 
should not be entrusted to any one’s hands but hers. Accordingly, 
such was his zeal in the pursuits of his nefarious purpose, that he 
watched the opportunity of the sergeant having gone to the market, 
to put the letter into her hands, upon her opening the door 
of her chamber, near which he was stationed for some time, waiting 
to see when it should be opened, and then hurried away in order 
that no eye should rest upon him, or no other person could possibly 
mark his being in the passage. But he judged rightly in supposing 
that she would not allow of the secret being known by any third 
person, and also he felt assured that although she might not 
answer it by writing, she would comply with the request which he 
had made. He had every reason to suspect that if she were to be 
persuaded to come into his quarters, it would be the greatest 
risk he could run; so he determined to ensure their reception 
at a lodging-house near the gate of the barracks, and paid the 
owner of the house handsomely to allow him to engage a room 
at any time he should fix upon: the old woman who kept the 
house was also the owner of this small lodging, and she was care- 
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less as to anything, except the sum of money which she was to 
yeceive. 

But the day of the grand entertainment came round, and the 
dinner hour was fixed for half-past six, and numbers of guests were 
invited, and a most sumptuous dinner prepared. Luxuriant living 
at mess is not by any means so expensive as it would be at an 
hotel, or private house, or elsewhere ; but what must be evident to 
every one that sees it, is, that it is out of character with the simple 
and hardy habits which ought to mark an officer's life on service, 
But it is in yain to urge this, or for the authorities to use their 


influence to enforce it, for the power of fashion and custom is too — 


strong; and though the majority of the officers think it waste of 
money to live so luxuriantly, yet they are unable to resist the 
argument which continually presses upon them; that to keep up 
the style of the regiment, it is necessary to do as other regiments 
do, and so, in fact, the most expensive corps is sure to be an example 
to all others. So this regiment, on this occasion, had a dinner 
served which might have answered for the inmates of a palace. 
But Alastor stayed away, and though the project which he had in 
his mind seemed, as it were, almost ripe for execution, yet he felt 
a curious presentiment of awe, now that the time for commencing 
it was drawing near. The course of his whole life came before 
him vividly, and his conscience seemed to accuse him of misspent 
hours. The being who had once been for a short time the blessing 
of his house—the lost one now—the sad passing vision of happiness 
which, for the short space of a few fleeting months, had been 
his—she who for a while had cheered his soul with her sweet 
smiles, now broken on the wheel of disgrace—came vividly before 
him in his lonely bour. But was he not rushing on to a deed 
of much more fearful import than any that he had before contem- 
plated. It was as if the tempter of souls had, over and above, more 
power over him now than at any other time, and that a spirit of 
destruction had grasped him as a prey. 

Though he had ordered a supper at the lodging, and all was 
_ prepared, and his confidential servant had orders to leave the rooms 
the moment he should arrive there, yet still, at the eleventh hour, 
he was on the point of not going, and of resigning all thoughts of 
his wicked purpose. But the promptings of Satan were too strong, 
and when the revelry and the hilarity of the table was at its highest 
pitch, and the noise of the jocund companions and their laughter 
brdken only by the sound of the opening of the champagne bottles, 
and all servants, guests, and officers were absorbed in the pleasures 
of the scene, he stole out into the passage, and went to the well. 
known door which was soon opened. After a good deal of plead. 
ing entreaty, flattery, and vows of attachment, he persuaded the 
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deluded young wife to wrap herself in her cloak, and, descending 
the stairs, go with him to the lodging. 

When there both his servant, in obedience to his order, and the 
old woman who owned the house, to whom he gave money plenti- 
fully to comply with his wishes, left them both together; and 
Alastor, who made sure that he had the place to himself, and was 
unobserved in the dark night as he entered it along with the object 
of his affections, sat down with her to the supper. There, even 
there, in the enchantment of the scene, in the pride of his un- 
bridled spirit, in the triumph of his uncontrolled success, the 
image of the queen of his soul in past days came forcibly to his 
mind. She could not be more beautiful, he thought, than the 
young creature who now sat by his side ; but yet he had violated no 
trust in loving her, he had broken no pledge, hallowed and endeared ; 
he had trespassed on no aftianced affection. These thoughts, even 
in the effervescence of his passion, and the false declarations oi his 
attachment, were still present with him. 


“ And midst the roses fierce repentance reared 
Her snaky crest.” 


He was fully under the belief that he had gone away with his prize 
unobserved, that all the inmates of the mess-house had been so 
occupied with attending to the banquet, that no eye could have 
seen him; but notwithstanding this, the soldier’s wife, who had 
before been the means of interrupting his interview with the young 
wife had been near the place of rendezvous, and had actually, at a 
distance, followed them to their lodging. 

Some little time after their arrival there, when the mess ser- 
geant came down into the kitchen, this woman said to him that she 
thought his wife had gone away with a young man in her company 
to the lodging-house, which she mentioned. She told it him as 
though it were a trifle, and, indeed, as if he would not have 
minded it. But the sergeant said nothing to her in reply, and went 
into his rxom, where, finding that his wife was gone, he was 
maddened to fury. He spoke to no one. He seized a sharp knife 
which was lying in the room, and hurried out unseen by any one 
in the direction of the lodging-house. He opened the door, which 
could only have been fastened by one inside, and which the old 
woman had left so that she might re-enter at any time she chose. 
He ran up to the room where Alastor was ai supper with his wife. 
He spoke not, but in the excitement of his fury he stabbed him to 
the heart, then his own wife, and lastly, in the furious madness of 
his passion, he stabbed himself, and fell dead at the feet of the 
other two, the unhappy victims of his revenge. 

It was some hours before this terrible wholesale tragedy was 
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discovered ; for the soldier’s wife did not think of telling any one 
what she told the sergeant, neither did she, until her fears of some 
extraordinary result prompted her to speak, inform anyone as to 
her having spoken to him. But after much inquiry amongst 
the servants, and after they had made a report of the sergeant’s 
absence to the president of the Mess Committee, and all the guests 
had left the mess-table, she told one of her fellow-servants that she 
had mentioned to the sergeant the circumstance of his wife being 
away, and that she had not seen him since she told him the news, 
and that, probably, he was gone in search of her, but that he first 
must have gone to a Jodging-house near the barracks. The servant 
reported all this to the officer who was president of the Mess Com. 
mittee, and that officer, with two others, went straight to the lodging- 
house. The old woman had not yet returned, but they went up- 
stairs, and saw the frightful scene which the chamber presented. 

A coroner’s inquest upon the bodies, of course, was assembled, 
and the evidence was such that the rare finding of felo-.de.se was 
given, owing to every circumstance of this crime of unparalleled 
horror being brought home to the sergeant ; and his burial, without 
the rites of the Church, took place at the meeting of two cross 
roads. 

I repeat, that those cognisant of the facts will read no new 
records in seeing this short sketch, and those who have entered 
the profession long, long since, may, it is hoped, take warning 
by the dire disaster which befell a youth so blessed in every way by 
fortune, and favoured by Nature with the gifts of personal beauty 
and the superiority of mental’ qualifications, who, following the 
career of his impetuous disposition, was thus so suddenly taken 
away in his pride. 
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TO CHLOE. 
(Horace 1 28). 


You shun me like a fawn, my Chloe, 
Who runs off scared and terrified 
To nestle at her mother’s side 
When stir the wood the breezes blowy. 


If but a single leaflet rustles, 
Or lizard through the bramble brushes, 
Off the silly creature rushes, 
Trembling, as away she bustles. 


Yet I’m no fierce beast to bother— 
Unassuming in my carriage ; 
Childe, you are ripe for marriage, 

Come and flirt, and cut your mother. 





THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


(By Regnard). 
In Revient 4 Paris: c’est pour n’ en plus sortir cette fois. Ht comme il a 
ramassé mousse en roulant, avant d’ecrire il assure son bien étre en achetant quatre 
ou cing charges d'un bon rapport qui lui permettront de vivre sagement en poéte 
sans renoncer 4 la bonne chére, 4 la gaieté, 4 la bonne compagnie, et aux amours qui 
font partie de la douce profession revee.—Godefroy. 
EvuREKA ! I have found the secret out, 
Have found a mode of life 
Sovereigns might envy; which, beyond a doubt, 
Will keep me clear of strife. 


To live within my means henceforth, I vow, 
Provided with the ready, 

And two years’ income in advance : that’s how 
To keep cool, calm, and steady. 


Steady, not stoic. Ladies, dice, or wine, 
I’ve not discarded yet. 

But girl, nor sport, nor wine-cup, I opine, 
Will make me run in debt. 











MAURICE DAVIEs. 
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CHAPTER XIX. (continued. 


Lucy had heard of the statuettes from the O’Hara’s, but had 
not yet seen them ; so, choosing a morning when Mrs. Elton was - 
gone to St. John’s to set things in order for Fenella, she went to 
Mary, feeling that an-hour of her company would in some way be 
a relief to her. Mary’s welcome was warm as usual. 

“* He is gone out for the whole morning, dear, not to be home 
until five-o’clock dinner; so if you had anything to say to him, I 
am sorry. You would have seen him if you had come half-an-hour 
earlier.” . 

**T came to see you, Mary; though, of course, it would have 
been pleasant to see Mr. Oliver, too.”’ 

‘* Well, Lucy, take off your hat and jacket, and let us have a 
cosy chat.”’ 

‘* With pleasure; but won’t you show your lovely statuettes 
that Mr. Howard sent you? Where are they ?’’ she asked, looking 
round the drawiny-room.”’ 

“Oh, Lucy, he would not allow me to keep them here; he 
said they were shameful heathen goddesses, and he wouldn’t have 
his house disgraced by them. You know, dear, they have not much 
drapery on,—in fact, they are quite undressed, some of them,’’ and 
Mrs. Oliver actually blushed. ‘‘I should be sorry to think I was 
not particular about what is proper, my dear,’’ she proceeded ; 
“but you know I was a good deal abroad in my young days, and I 
was accustomed to see such things, and hear them greatly 
admired.”’ 

She got up and opened a little cabinet where the white marble 
gods and goddesses were ignominiously hidden away. Lucy flew 
into raptures over them. 

“Oh, Mary, you must lend me this Venus to copy. I am going 
to take to figure-drawing. Oh! how lovely! Had I created any- 
thing so perfectly exquisite, I should feel like Pygmalion—I should 
more than worship the work of my own hands! Then that stately 
Apollo, and that darling, little Cupid! I wish Mrs. Howard had 
been so kind as to bring them to me.’’ 

“T was quite sorry to put them there, I assure you; but he 
said I must not keep them out unless I chose to dress them ; and 
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I tried to drape them in white muslin, but they looked so awkward, 
that I gave it up in despair.’’ 

“T should think so! What treason toart! ‘The sin of hiding 
that pure marble behind muslin! You must admit that Mr. 
Oliver is no artist.” 

But Mary was not altogether inclined to admit that. 

‘**T am vexed about Mrs. Howard, Lucy; she is coming over 
here some day soon, and she will think me so strange and ungrateful 
if she does not see her statuettes. I wonder if he would allow me: 
to put them on the chimney-piece just for that one day. Mean. 
while, you shall have any you please to copy.”’ 

“ Thank you, Mary: I shall take the Venus first. I am going 

to study the antique in real earnest. I have done as much as I 
can in water-colours without more lessons.”’ 
“You paint beautifully, Lucy—it must be a real delight to 
ou.” 
ei I am very fond of it, and I intend to draw figures equally 
well.”’ 

“‘T am sure you will soon do so, Lucy: James says you take - 
up things wonderfully fast.’ 

Lucy interrupted her by asking— 

‘* Why did you go away so early the other day? We missed 
you and Mr, Oliver very much.”’ 

“He disapproves very strongly of dancing, Lucy. I thought 
you knew. He is not at all pleased with the girls for going to 
your ball—indeed, he went so far as to ask John and Jenny to re- 
fuse for them; but they said the girls’ hearts were set on it, 
and they could see no harm in going. Mrs. Drummond and 
Harriet said the same.”’ 

‘Dear Mary, I don’t think there was any harm in our little 
party.”’ 

** Ah, Lucy, the child of God cannot find any pleasure in such 
scenes.”’ 

“Is not that rather a sweeping assertion, Mary? I don’t think 
it is altogether your own. Ido not see any difference between a 
dance or a pic-nic, or a croquet party, or a skating party. Suppose 
we were to give up our whole time to amusement of every descrip- 
tion, I should say we were wrong; but you know that cannot 
happen with us in this quiet country.” 

‘‘ He said he was sure you did not enjoy the dance, Lucy, for 
that he believed your heart to be set upon higher things—indeed, I 
assure you he said so.’’ 

** Don’t let Mr. Oliver think too well of me, Mary; I did not 
fiud much pleasure in it, to be sure; but not that I thought it 
wrong—simply because my taste does not lie in that direction. 
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don’t think it did the girls any harm: on the contrary, I should 
say it must have done them good—they seemed so innocently 
happy.”’ 

“-Ah, my dear, 1 am sorry Mr. Fitzpatrick gave the dance. 
It was a strange way of celebrating a clergyman’s wedding.”’ 

‘** Well, Mary, since it has vexed Mr. Oliver and you, I also am 
sorry that papa gave it; and if I could be persuaded that it was 
wrong in any way, I should be still more sorry.”’ 

Mrs. Oliver shook her head sadly, and repeated her regret, but 
she would not let Lucy change the subject: she wished extremely 
to hear all about the ball, notwithstanding her disapproval ; and 
presently she asked some questions betokening a degree of worldly 
mindedness hardly to have been expected from Mr. Oliver’s wife. 

‘“‘T hear Jane looked well. Do tell me who danced with her 
most, and how quiet, little Carrie got on, and which of the Kate’s 
was pronounced the prettiest.”’ 

‘* Kate Drummond was the best dressed, and you know she has 
the advantage in looks; but Kate O’Hara was so gay and happy- 
looking, that every one was pleased with her: she wore your agate 
necklace.”’ 

“Yes ; I made her take it for the night: I believe I'll give it to 
her altogether, for he thinks it too gay for me. Jane hada fresh 
muslin : did you think it nicely .made.2’’ 

‘* Very nicely, indeed, and Carrie’s also: I liked their simple 
dresses much better than the Misses O Brien’s more costly ones.”’ 

‘* What a common-looking girl that Miss O’Brien is! Which 
of the young men devoted himself to Josephine ; for, of course, she 
made a conquest ? I suppose she was the belle of the evening ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly: I think Mr. O’Brien paid her the most 
attention.”’ 

“The supper, Lucy? Tell me all about it. I hear that you 
and Hannah made all the sweet things between you.”’ 

Lucy satisfied her curiosity on all these points, and then ensued 
a silence, Lroken by Mrs. Oliver’s asking suddenly— 

‘* What do you think of this marriage of James’s ¢”’ 

Lucy started and turned away her head. Without waiting for 
an answer, Mary continued— 

‘‘T was very much surprised when I first heard it, for | always 
expected to see you Mrs. Galbraith.’’ : 

Still no answer from Lucy, and Mary, turning to look in her 
face, was startled by what she read there. 

‘Dearest Lucy, forgive me! I am always saying the wrong 
thing,” cried she, really provoked with herself. 

‘No, no, Mary! you are not to blame ; but oh, darling, Ia no so 
very, very miserable.”’ 
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Lucy said this recklessly, feeling at the moment, that she must 
find some vent for her grief. Mrs. Oliver, whether as old maid or 
matron, had a true mother’s heart: she obeyed her fostering in- 
stinct now, and going to Lucy, sat down close to her, and gathered 
her into her arms. With her weary face hidden on the kind 
woman’s shoulder, the poor girl told her miserable tale. 

“‘T thought he loved me: I was quite sure he loved me, dearly. 
He never in so many words asked me to marry him, but he was. 
always alluding to, and implying it—speaking of the work we . 
were to do together, and saying that he and I would live for one 
another. Oh, Mary, he did love me, but he changed to me 
suddenly.” 

“He has no sense of honour—no right feeling whatever !’’ cried 
Mrs. Oliver, her voice shaking with sympathy and indignation. “ I 
knew he was a fickle, unstable creature, Lucy : don’t waste your 
true love upon him—he is unworthy of a thought.” 

“Oh, Mary, do not blame him, I cannot bear it. He is as my 
own soul. I love him, I love him, and he belongs to another 
woman !’’ cried she, passionately, raising herself from Mrs. Oliver’s 
breast.” 

“* Well, dear, I won’t blame him if it pains you ; but it is hard 
for me to think highly of him. And that designing little minx! I 
have no patience with her, either.”’ 

Mary was so stirred up that she felt obliged to blame some one, 
but Lucy’s sense of justice was too strict to let her listen to this in 
silence. 

‘* No, Mary, it was not Fenella’s fault. How could she help 
being pretty and fascinating? I have no right to blame her, and 
my heart will not suffer me to blame James.”’ 

“She is not so very pretty, after all, Lucy: she certainly has 
regular features and a good complexion; but its an insipid little 
face—people will tire of it, soon,’ said Mary, who, not being very 
logical, thought Lucy might derive some comfort from hearing her 
rival depreciated. 

“Dear Mary, what can it signify to me whether people in 
genera} admire Fenella or not?’’ asked Lucy, with a mournful 
smile: ‘‘ she is perfect in James’s eyes, and I hope she will make him 
happy—yes, I do hope that most heartily. He calls me his sister, 
Mary ; but a brother’s love is such a pale love—quite unlike the 
strong, sweet love he used to give me. I shall die without it. In 
losing it I have lost my all.”’ 

Her kind friend was crying over her, stroking the head pillowed 
on her motherly breast. She gently reminded her that she had not. 
lost her all. 
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iy dear child, you have still your God, and your hope of 


There’ s no heaven but James’s love,’ cried Lucy, wildly. ‘* E 
don’t believe in any other.” 

“My dear, my dear, this is dreadful! you do not know what 
you are saying—you are not in possession of your senses !"’ 

‘*T can’t help horrifying you, Mary. My heart is broken. I 
know neither faith nor hope since I lost him. ‘You love Mr. Oliver 
as I love James—tell me, truly, can you imagine heaven without 
his love ?”’ ie 

‘*T love him, fondly, Lucy, yet would I resign him, together 
with every other earthly thing, rather than give up my hope in 
Christ. I believe that Our Lord is dearer to me than Mr. Oliver. 
I know you feel the same,’’ continued she, in a grave, pained 
tone: “‘ you spoke without thinking of your words.” 

.  ** No, Mary ; IT meant all I said. Your religion is immeasurably 
better than mine. Mine has been a sham. I must not love James 
any more. ‘Pray for me; you will be heard. They say affliction. 
makes people better—some kinds may do so. The loss of a friend 
by death softens the heart, and leads it upward : but such a loss as. 
mine can only harden. A disappointment,” and she laid a scornful 
emphasis upon the word—‘“ a disappointment is an unrecognised 
sorrow : the Bible has pity and consolation for the loss of father, 
mother, husband, brother, child—but none for the loss of a lover, 
that isa grief quite unrecognised. How do I know that I have 
any right to mourn? No, no, I have none! My James is Fenella’s 
now !”’ and she moaned and sobbed in complete abandonment. 

Mrs. Oliver was distressed and surprised. Here was a grief that 
no kindly platitudes could reach ; but neither could the holy hopes 
and steadfast truths of Christ’s religion—at least they had no power 
to salve Lucy’s wound as yet. 

She was about to talk as she was in the habit of talking to her 
sick and mourning poor people, when she recollected that Lucy 
knew perfectly all she could say ; and the remembrance stopped her 
short. 

“T wish you would let him talk to you, Lucy,’’ said she, in 

lexity. . 

‘*Mr. Oliver! Do you mean Mr. Oliver ?’’ cried Lucy, start- 
ing up, and dashing away her tears. ‘“ Mary, I have trusted you : 
you could not be so cruel as to betray my confidencé,”’ 

“No, no, dear,”’ said her friend, soothingly : ‘‘ I won’t tell him 
if you do not wish, but I thought he might know what to say to 
you better than I.” 

‘* Promise you won’t tell Mr. Oliver. First of all, he could not 
understand my grief at all ; and secondly, he would be sure to think 
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meunmaidenly for caring about a man who does not love me. [ 
was careful ‘ath to let papa guess anything. He would attack 
James, and there’d be dreadful distress among us. Think of the 
horror for me should he reproach James with treating me ill. It 
would be a little comfort to tell dear mamma of my trouble ; but I 
should only make her wretched, and she would not be able to hide 
it from papa; so you see, Mary, there is no one but you for me to 
trust. You must not betray my secret.’ 

**Never, dearest Lucy : you may really trust me.”’ 

“*T am easier for telling, you, you know. 


“¢ Mitgefiihl verbindet Herzen, 
Jede Wunde heilt : 
Minder fehlt man alle Schmerzen, 
Wenn ein freund sie theilt.’ 


You understand me, for you would have suffered exactly in this 
way if you had lost Mr. Oliver.’’ 

“Not quite, Lucy, for James has treated you shamefully. You 
must excuse me: I cannot but say what I know to be the truth. 
As to Edward, it was a great surprise to me when he asked me to 
be his wife—so many ladies admired him, and he was very much 
sought after. I shall never forget how unhappy I felt one evening 
that John came home from Clara sessions, saying he was going to 
marry Mrs. Rutherford’s sister. You know he was often at Clara, 
in those days, and I heard that Miss Atkins worked him a set of 
bands, and he used to lend her books. But all the time I felt I had 
no right to be unhappy, for he had never said anything particular 
to me, so I hid it as well as I could; but it was impossible to help 
seeing how good he was—how much better than other men ; and 
when I went to church and looked at him (you know how well he 
looks in his surplice, Lucy), and heard his beautiful sermons, I 
was forced to admire him more and more, and love him, too—yes, 
now that I am his wife I may confess that I did love him before he 
spoke of making me what I am, the happiest, most fortunate 
woman in the world.”’ 

In the enthusiasm of the moment she had almost forgotten 
Lucy’s different case ; but it was not in her nature to be forgetful 
of others long, and she exclaimed, with some compunction, 

“ How selfish I am, dear, to be running on this way !”’ 

** No, no, Mary, goon. You are showing me that you under- 
stand it all, and are, therefore, the best confidante I could have 
chosen. Tell me how you could have borne it, if Mr. Oliver had 

married Miss Atkins.”’ 

“I don’t know, dear—it would have been dreadfully hard ; but I 
think God would have helped me to bear what was His will. Do 
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_you remember the report that he was engaged to the eldest Miss 
Howard? There was always seme report or other about him; and 
so many ladies used to make him presents, and oonsult him ‘upon 
their affairs. Mrs. Howard was in the habit of asking his advice 
about the marriages of her daughters: it was said she’d have been 
very glad to give Caroline to him. Poor Caroline! Jenny says 
the day she drove over to visit Mrs. Howard, soon after he married 
me, poor Caroline could hardly conceal her emotion. Oh, Lucy, 
what chance did I seem to have among so many ladies, all vieing, 
with one another, how to pleasa him? Jenny declares there were 
nine in love with him, to her certain knowledge—all of them some- 
where about my own age, and that is not young, you know. John 
used to laugh at them, but I was not able to join him. It is im- 
possible to say whether I was most delighted or surprised, when I 
found he cared for me—and, oh ! the privilege of seeing and hear- 
ing him speak every day !” 

Josephine would here have blighted her innocent friend’s confi- 
dence with some satirical remark ; but Lucy, looking into her face 
with her clear, sad eyes, cordially agreed with her that she was 
indeed a highly-privileged woman. 

Mary was again ashamed of having been led to talk so much 
about her own bliss. | 

“‘T wish,”’ she said, “ you could get away from home; change 
would be the best thing for you.”’ 

“I wish I could, Mary. They will be home in a few days, and 
I shall have to go to the Vicarage. Fenella will want my help in 


a thousand ways ; and James will wonder if I stay away. He has’ 


totally forgotten me for the present ; but, by-the-bye, he will recol- 
lect that there is such a person as Lucy in the world, and it will 
not do to let him see any marked change in my manner.” 

‘* Certainly not, dear: I perceive your difficulty : cannot you go 
with Mrs. Elton ?’’ 

‘* Mamma says she cannot spare me. You know she has been 
suffering lately; and I dare not say I want to go, lest she should 
guess my reason, and betray me to papa. Aunt is very anxious I 
should spend the winter with her, but when mamma says she 
should be miserable without me, what can I do? Ah, Mary, I 
must not neglect poor mamma ; her love is all I have now.’’ 

‘* Dear Lucy, I am very, very sorry! How I wish anything 
could be done !’’ 

‘*It is too late, now. Aunt Elton is vexed with us, and has 
given up the point in despair; and she talks of asking Jane or 
Carrie instead. She has taken a great fancy to Carrie. Do you 
think Mrs. O’ Hara will let her go to Dublin ?’’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know. It is very kind of Mrs. Elton to 
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of others long, and she exclaimed, with some compunction, 

“ How selfish I am, dear, to be running on this way !”’ 

** No, no, Mary, goon. You are showing me that you under- 
stand it all, and are, therefore, the best confidante I could have 
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you remember the report that he was engaged to the eldest Miss 
Howard? There was always seme report or other about him; and 
so many ladies used to make him presents, and oonsult him upon 
their. affairs. Mrs. Howard was in the habit of asking his advice 
about the marriages of her daughters: it was said she’d have been 
very glad to give Caroline to him. Poor Caroline! Jenny says 
the day she drove over to visit Mrs. Howard, soon after he married 
me, poor Caroline could hardly conceal her emotion. Oh, Lucy, 
what chance did I seem to have among so many ladies, all vieing, 
with one another, how to pleas¢ him? Jenny declares there were 
nine in love with him, to her certain knowledge—all of them some- 
where about my own age, and that is not young, you know. John 

used to laugh at them, but I was not able to join him. It is im- 
_ possible to say whether I was most delighted or surprised, when I 
found he cared for me—and, oh ! the privilege of seeing and hear- 
ing him speak every day !”’ 

Josephine would here have blighted her innocent friend’s confi- 
dence with some satirical remark ; but Lucy, looking into her face 
with her clear, sad eyes, cordially agreed with her that she was 
indeed a highly-privileged woman. 

Mary was again ashamed of having been led to talk so much 
about her own bliss. 

‘“‘T wish,”’ she said, “ you could get away from home; change 
would be the best thing for you.”’ 

“‘T wish I could, Mary. They will be home in a few days, and 
I shall have to go to the Vicarage. Fenella will want my help in 
a thousand ways ; and James will wonder if I stay away. He has 
totally forgotten me for the present ; but, by-the-bye, he will recol- 
lect that there is such a person as Lucy in the world, and it will 
not do to let him see any marked change in my manner.” 

‘* Certainly not, dear: I perceive your difficulty : cannot you go 
with Mrs. Elton ?”’ 

‘* Mamma says she cannot spare me. You know she has been 
suffering lately ; and I dare not say I want to go, lest she should 
guess my reason, and betray me to papa. Aunt is very anxious I 
should spend the winter with her, but when mamma says she 
should be miserable without me, what can I do? Ah, Mary, I 
must not neglect poor mamma ; her love is all I have now.” 

‘* Dear Lucy, I am very, very sorry! How I wish anything 
could be done !”’ 

‘Tt is too late, now. Aunt Elton is vexed with us, and has 
given up the point in despair; and she talks of asking Jane or 
Carrie instead. She has taken a great fancy to Carrie. Do you 
think Mrs. O’ Hara will let her go to Dublin ?’’ 


“I’m sure I don’t know. It is very kind of Mrs. Elton to 
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to have her, and I shall advise Jenny to accept: but, oh, 
I wish it were you.”’ 

‘So do I, Mary. I never expected to hate poor Finn Hill and 
Ballyshandra as I hate them now. Good-bye, darling Mary: I 
am glad IT came to you to-day.”’ 

“Good-bye, Lucy. By dee way, would you mind visiting Mrs. 
for me sometimes. He has given me plenty of work in 
the other direction, but 1 don’t quite like to desert the Tubber 
side, especially as poor Mrs. Bovaird is dying of cancer, and my 
daily visit used to comfort her a little. If Tubber is not beyond a 
walk for you, would you undertake it for me? It would never do 
for me to neglect any work of his—would it, now ?’’ 

Kind Mrs. Oliver was a little overrating the amount of work 
she had to do, and was giving up a very pet patient of hers, all in 
hopes of providing Lucy with some new and engrossing interest. 

‘Tt would never do to neglect Mr. Oliver’s work, dear Mary,’’ 
replied Lucy, not suspecting her friend’s little ruse, ‘and I am 
always delighted to do anything for you ; besides I have plenty of 
time on my hands, since the health of Finn Hill is admirable at 
present.’’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TUBBER BRAE. 


Mr. and‘Mrs. Galbraith were comfortably settled in their pretty 
house, and the parish had been to see them, and be regaled with 
wedding-cake and wine. Both Castle and Lodge were enchanted 
with the way in which the bride received them. Mr. O’Hara, 
Tom, and Lionel had much to say relative to her beauty and grace 
and their ladies all agreed that nothing could be in better taste 
than her voilet cashmere, and tiny black velvet apron. 

There were some good-humoured jokes about her young hus- 
band's devotion to her. He gazed at her, and listened to her in a 
way that highly diverted Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Oliver, walking down, 
the garden-path beside James, while Fenella followed with Mary, 
could not refrain from saying— 

“Well, James, I hope you will work in earnest now you are 
settled. Ihave had rather more on my hands than I was quite 
able for.”’ 

** Indeed, you have, sir: I know I have been neglecting my 
work most shamefully of late; but I shall take it up with a will, 
now.”’ 

“I have been doing your duty as well as my own for the last 
two months,” said his rector, smiling. ‘‘I do not complain of it : 
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it was very natural under the circumstances; but now you are 
married, I suppose I may dismiss St. John’s from my mind.” 

‘* T have great arrears to make up, sir, especially in i 
with the choir; but I have good help at hand. My wife offers to 
lead the singing, and assist the sopranos in studying their parts : 
her voice alone will almost fill the church.’’ 

The pride with which James said ‘‘ my wife ’’ made Mr, Oliver 
smile. He smiled again at the idea of Fenella’s training a country 
choir, and observed— 

“T don’t think she knows what drudgery that will be.’’ 

‘* You must not imagine her to be a fine lady : she is determined 
to help me in everything. We attended the service at St. 
Margaret’s the Sunday before last, and have brought home some 
splendid Gregorian tones. I hope in time to supersede Kate and 
Brady, Martyrdom, and the Old Hundredth.’’ 

“* Don’t make sudden changes, James: above all, don’t offend 
the prejudices of the people. Better live without Gregorian tones 
than do that.’ 

“The people, sir! A narrow-minded, ignorant set! May not 
we defer too slavishly to their prejudices ? ? I should like to educate 
them to bear.an intelligent part in the worship of God—to under- 
stand the beauty of order and reverent behaviour in His house.”’ 

** So should fe but take good care lest they call your order 
Popery. I know them well, James, and I recommend you to go 
very quietly to work : and let your improvements be simple, really 
necessary ones.”’ 

James said nothing. He knew better than to take his rector 
into his entire confidence. He was convinced that the Irish clergy 
deferred too much to the Orange bigotry of Ulster, as he thought it, 
and were sadly behind the times, Mr. Oliver as well as the rest. Mr. 
Oliver confessed he would rest satisfied if his church were neat and 
clean, and the service performed reverently ; but James intended to 
accomplish a great deal more than that. He hoped, in time, to 
make St. John’s the most beautiful church in the country, and to 
have music such as his trained ear approved. The visit to St. Mar. 
garet’s had revived his zeal, which had been slumbering since he 
began to fall in love with Fenella; and he forthwith attempted to 
innoculate her with his enthusiasm, and believed he had succeeded. 

According to his sanguine habit, he was building largely on the 
aid she promised him with the choir. He already saw St. John’s 
the perfect gem he intended to make it. Difficulties! No! What 
difficulties could there be with Fenella at his side to help him, and 
to beautify his whole existence? He wondered at her quick appre 
ciation. There was no need, he found, to explain things to her : she 
understood his meaning as by intuition, and approved his plans a¢ 
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warmly. His old interests were reviving, but love still was para-— 
mount! Our ardent, brilliant curate was a supremely happy man. 

Mrs. Elton remained to see her daughter comfortably settled in 
the Vicarage, and then went back to Dublin, but alone. 

She could not bear Ballyshandra: the damp, dreary country 
and lack of society were odious to her. She did not find her gentle 
sister a very amusing companion, and she rather disliked her 
brother-in-law. She would have done her stupid, old-fashioned 
niece (as she called Lucy) a good turn, but her parents had inter- 
fered with her interests. What the parents of Ballyshandra were 
made of she could not conceive ; but she would go back to her snug 
house, and congenial society, even though she must go alone. She 
was reproaching herself more and more for having yielded to 
Fenella’s blandishments, and permitted her to throw herself away : 
she reflected that her daughter was young, and might yet have 
made a brilliant match, if she had only been firm; but these 
regrets were too late now. 

Many things, therefore, combined to make Mrs. Elton rather 
out of temper during the last days of her sojourn at Finn Hill. 
Angriest of all was she the evening after her fruitless embassy to 
the Castle in search of a companion. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. O’Hara absolutely decline my invitation for 
Carrie,’’ said she; “ can you credit it ?”’ 

‘*On what grounds ?”’ asked Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

**Oh! they say the winter is so long and dull that they like to 
be together, and they do not like to be without one of their girls.’’ 

‘** Very foolish of them: but I suppose the fact is you have 
been hinting at your plans for Carrie’s advantage, and offending 
their pride and delicacy.’’ 

“Oh, aunt, I wish you would ask Josephine,’’ cried Lucy: “ I 
- think she would go.”’ 

“No, Lucy, I’ll have nothing to say to her—I don’t like her at 
all. With all her good looks, she has such a hard, ill-natured 
face, and she is not good style—she would not take in my circle—no, 
nor her rude sister Reby, either. Sophy is a nonentity, and Kate 
is a hoyden. I should have taken any one of the O’Haras, but 
you see their mother values them so highly, that she will not let 
them out of her sight.”’ 

“She is afraid of her doves taking flight,’’ sneered Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. 

“She may make her mind easy on that score,’’ replied Mrs. 
Elton ; “ I, for one, shall not again tempt them to try their wings. 
The selfishness and short-sightedness of some parents is beyond my 
comprehension.”’ 


‘* Well, Mrs. Elton, I am not overburdened with either pride or 
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delicacy : you shall take Lucy, if you will be so kind, and establish 
her respectably. If she is not married within six months from this’ 
date, I’ll pavk her off to Dublin, and be obliged to you to find her 
a husband. She knows very well what I mean—lI see no p 

in her little affair, and it is not for lack of opportunity. If I find 
she has been putting a spoke in the wheel, off she goes,” 

‘*T should have done my utmost for her if my sister had let her 
come now,” replied Mrs. Elton, in a dignified tone. ‘Plenty of 
excellent society, and if she were to dress fashionably, and exert 
herself to talk and look cheerfully, I have no doubt she might 
settle advantageously.” 

‘She shan’t be an old maid. I hate dovecotes,’”’ said her 
father. “‘ She must marry, and she'd better be quick about it ; for 
the Fitzpatricks go off very early.”’ 

Lucy winced at each word. Her mother said nothing, but she 
took her hand and pressed it tenderly, looking in her face with a 
wistful smile, that said plainly— - 

‘’ Never mind, papa, darling: you know that J do not wish to 
get rid of you.” 

Her father’s speeches goaded her so much that, but for that 
look, and the touch.of that gentle, timid hand, she might even then 
have implored her aunt to take her away with her. 

At that very time Jane was giving her friends at the Lodge an 
account of Mrs. Elton’s invitation. 

‘*It was certainly very kind of her: she said she admired 
and liked Carrie, and meant to make her stay pleasant; pro- 
mising to take her into very good society, and have young men 
at her house ; and when mamma declined for Carrie, she asked me 
instead. 

‘‘T am sure,”’ said she, “Carrie may marry well, if she is pro- 
perly introduced}; for shetis graceful and taking, and plays nicely. 
I suppose she meant to’be very {kind,’’ concluded Jane, in a 
doubtful tone. 

‘What did your mother say ?”’ 

‘*She refused, civilly, thanking Mrs. Elton, but saying she 
liked to have us all about her. She poured out her wrath to us 
afterwards. She declares it was indelicate and impertinent of her 
to say that about helping Carrie to marry, and that no daughter of 
hers shall go to Dublin to look for a husband.” 

‘* She is perfectly right, Jane,’’ said Mrs. Drummond. ‘‘If a 
girl is to be married she will be married, even though she be shut 
up in a convent. I must say, I think Mrs. Elton showed a want of 
nice feeling.’’ 

‘‘If she had known mamma better, she wouldn’t have said 
that about Carrie,’’ laughed Jane. 
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“ Had she invited one of my girls, I should have given the same 
answer,’ proceeded Mrs. Drummond. 

“Indeed, then, mamma, I'd have gone without asking your 
leave !’’ cried Josephine. 

“I don’t think it necessary to a woman’s happiness that she 
should be married,’’ said Mrs. Drummond, not heeding Josephine’s 
interruption. “My five aunts all died unmarried, and I’m sure 
happier or more useful women never lived. Then, look at Harriet 
there !”’ cried she, nodding triumphantly towards her sister, who sat 
looking very content and important, in the midst of a vast web of 
flannel, which she was cutting up into garments for her school- 
children—‘“‘ if my girls were just like her, I’d be quite satisfied.”’ 

‘* But I am afraid I shall never be at all like Aunt Harriet,”’ 
said Josephine, in a tone of regret, a little too sorrowful to be per- 
fectly sincere, looking her aunt over as she spoke, from her unkempt, 
scanty locks, down to the homely foot that was stuck out to support 
her heavy needlework. 

‘*No, indeed; you'll never be a bit like her in any way—no 
hope of that ;’’ retorted Reby. 

‘‘ The way some parents scheme, and condescend to all kinds of 
meanness to secure sons-in-law disgusts me. I would not lift my 
finger to gain an establishment for one of my daughters,”’ said 
Mrs. Drummond. 

‘**] know you wouldn’t, mamma,’’ said Josephine. ‘‘If it is 
done at all, we must do it for ourselves—and I mean to marry: I 
won't stay here much longer.”’ 

‘* What do you intend to do, then?’’ asked Reby. “I’m sure 
Mrs. Elton will think twice before she invites you to stay with her ; 
and there’s nobody here for you to marry.”’ 

‘‘ Never you trouble yourself about that! Just mind your 
own business, Reby.”’ | 

“She must be going to England after Mr. Steward, whispered 
Reby to Kate. 

It was the end of December, and Mrs. Elton had been gone 
some weeks. The days were dark and gloomy. A misty pall 
hung over the valley where Finn Hill lay, and a damp, musty 
odour pervaded the boggy land, and dripping shrubberies near the 
house. The place was very quiet throughout those long, winter 
nights. and the owls had it all their own way, hooting on chimney 
or ivy pillar, with no sound but an occasional howl from Carlo, to 
interrupt their melancholy complaint. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick did not stir from her sofa, and Lucy remained 
beside her for the greater part of the day, reading aloud, or copying 
Mrs. Oliver’s statuette. But she always found time for an expedi- 
tion to Tubber Brae, where Mrs. Bovaird lived. She felt as if she 
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could breathe more freely when she left the low ground behind her, 
and began to climb the hill leading to the sick woman’s abode. 


Halfway up the Brae, she was wont to pause, and look down .. 


upon Finn Hill—the gables of the rambling house gleaming through 

the black plantations, and the fog slowly rising and shrouding all as 

a approached. It was another atmosphere altogether upon 
e ‘ | 

Lucy drew a full breath, took up her basket, and went on her 
way. 

Morrison, the young man who was dying of consumption, lived 
at the roadside half way up the Brae. The jelly and biscuits in 
her basket were for him: he was disappointed if she ever passed 
his door, and it gave her some faint pleasure to see how his worn 
face brightened when she appeared, and to hear hfm say, “ Dear 
miss, I thought great long to see you.”’ 

She could not remove his cough or the pain in his side; but she 
could listen sympathisingly to the recapitulation of his sufferings, 
and talk to him and sing to him about the country whither he was 
bound. She was always a degree happier herself when she left him 
and proceeded on her way. Mrs. Bovaird was suffering fearfully ; 
in attempting to comfort and encourage her Lucy sometimes almost 
forgot her own grief. She paid her a daily visit, as Mary had 
requested, and was becoming more and more interested in her, and 
astonished at her calm fortitude. But for her and young Morrison 
she might have gone mad during that slow, terrible winter : but the 
endeavour to cheer them drew-her a little out of herself. 

Day after day she met Dr. Corrie, either in the cottages, or 
going to or returning from them. He was decidedly most attentive 
to these two incurable patients. Sometimes he met her in a pour 
of rain, and then he would chide her for venturing out of doors, and 
wonder her mother had not prevented her. 

“ But you go-out in all weathers, Dr. Corrie,’’ she said, on one 
of these occasions. 

‘‘1t’s my duty, my dear child, and I’m a tough, old fellow: 
you must not take me for your example,” he replied. 

Their conversation were neither long nor interesting. A few 
observations and directions about the sick people; a few compli- 
ments from the Doctor upon her kind care of them, and inquiries 
after Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s health, usually formed the sum of their 
discourse; but once or twice he insisted on accompanying her 
home, leading his grey pony as he walked by her side, and Mr, 
Fitzpatrick made him remain to dinner. 

These evenings were somewhat heavy, she thought: but to 
please her father she sung the songs Dr. Corrie asked for—sang her 
old songs with a sore heart. She was gentle and kind as ever, but 
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the Doctor could not perceive that he was making the least way 
with her. 

One dark day in January she visited her two patients as usual, 
and, as generally happened, came across Dr. Corrie. She had said 
all she could think of to soothe Mrs. Bovaird ;—had sung her 
favourite hymns, read and explained her favourite chapters ; made 
her some arrowroot, and administered her chlorodyne, and was 
going away followed by her thanks and blessing, when the Doctor 
entered. 

Lucy shook hands hastily, and left him with her patient. She 
was becoming very seriously alarmed, and wondered how she could 
let him perceive tbat she had no heart to give. He was her kind, 
old friend, and she could not bear to grieve him; but if he thought 
of her, as her father believed him to do, he must be undeceived at 
once. 
Her perplexity was great. She left the cottage quickly, hoping 
to escape his escort; but ere she went home, she could not refrain 
from going a few yards beyond Mrs. Bovaird’s, to the very head of 
Tubber Brae, where she could look down on St. John’s Church and 
Vicarage. She had done the same thing every day: she knew it 
was foolish and weak, but she could not help it—a strong fascina- 
tion drew her to the spot. 

There, full in sight, lay the lake, the distant mountains; the 
pretty church, that James was so proud of, the cottages clustering 
near it, and the Vicarage standing in ‘its garden and infant 
shrubbery. The spire rose clear against the wintry sky, pointing 
ever to those regions where are no agonies—no vain longings. 

She thought how well she had just before been talking about 
them to Mrs. Bovaird—and how one glance towards the Vicarage 
had sent all her holy desires to flight: thought also of the days 
when she and James had arranged the house together, and she 
wondered what he and Fenella were doing at that moment. Some- 
times she had seen them walking down their little avenue arm-in- 
arm, but to-day they did not appear. She knew it was foolish of 
her to stay there, but still she stayed, and raising her arms in an 
abandonment of grief, she wrung her hands wildly. 

Her grief had two witnesses, though she knew it not. Dr. 
Corrie followed her on foot. Quite unperceived by her he had seen 
her passionate gestures, and caught a glimpse of her face: and at 
that moment the fair fabric he had been erecting of late fell crash- 
ing to the ground. 

He turned away very softly, and left her still looking towards 
the Vicarage. He was terribly disappointed, but he was a tho- 
roughly goodhearted, unselfish old man, as is testified by the fact 
that he had room in his heart for some sorrow on her account as well 
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‘as on his own, and he resolved to keep inviolate the miserable secret 
she had so unconsciously betrayed to him. As he rode slowly and 
‘sadly homewards, Josephine Drummond met him with her hands 
‘full of mossand fern. She had not advanced very rapidly with her 
botanical studies. The tea party at Dr. Corrie’s came off; but 
Lucy and her father were there also, and the Doctor was so as- 
‘siduous in explaining everything to the former, and placing his 
glasses to the best advantage for her, that Josephine did not profit 
‘as much by the lesson on the microscope as she intended to do. 
Indeed, she went home that night in very bad temper, crushing her 
death’s-head moth to powder inJher thand: the Doctor had barely 
looked at it: he was more intent on showing off the circulation of 
the blood in a frog’s foot, about which experiment Lucy seemed 
interested. 

But Josephine was gifted with the noble quality of perseverance. 
Once convince her that an object was worthy her pursuit, and no 
light discouragement would force her to relinquish hopes of it. 
He had somehow discovered that Dr. Corrie visited Tubber Brae 
almost daily, and that Lucy was frequently seen to bend her steps 
in the same direction ; and it struck her that it might be worth her 
while to pay a little attention to the ferns and mosses of that neigh- 
‘bourhood. Attiring herself, therefore, with more than ordinary care, 
she escaped from Reby’s ken, and set out towards Tubber. Gather- 
ing moss behind the hedge on the very summit of the Bra, she had 
been witness of the striking tableaux we have already described— 
had seen Lucy wring her hands, and stand gazing upon the Vicarage, 
lost to all other things ; and had also seen Dr. Corrie walk past he 
unnoticed by her, taking that long, sorrowful look into her face. 
She was much pleased with the whole scene, which furnished her 
with a gold thread for the web she was weaving. 

She hastened from the spot, and was loitering carelessly along 
the road, when, about a quarter of an hour !ater, she perceived Dr. 
Corrie riding towards her. 

‘*Good evening, Dr. Corrie! you are the very person I most 
wish to see,’’ said she, holding out her hand. He would gladly 
have passed her with a bow, but being the very soul of courtesy, he 
‘dismounted and walked by her side. 

‘*T am greatly flattered to hear that you wish to see me, Miss 
Drummond.” 

“Tt is about these ferns,” said she, smiling; “‘ you know so 
much concerning them, and I have a hundred qnestions to ask you. 
I am making a collection of dried flowers, as you recommended, 
and since the flowers are now over, I have taken to mosses and fern ; 
but'I am very stupid and ignorant, and quite at a loss how to arrange 
them properly.”’ 
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*“ No lady ought to call herself stupid—least of all, Miss Drum. 
mond,”’ said the Doctor, with his old-fashioned politeness. 

**Oh! you don’t know me, Dr. Corrie! but I really wish to be- 
come a good botanist, though Aunt Harriet says it is sad waste of 
time.’”’ 

The Doctor knit his brows, and replied a little stiffly— 

‘*] think Miss Harriet is mistaken: botany is a very graceful 
study for a lady.”’ 

‘*She does not despise it so far as it is useful in medicine, you 
know,” proceeded Josephine, ingeniously. 

‘*It might be better, if she did,’’ muttered he, forgetting his 
politeness when his ancient enemy’s name was mentioned. 

This gave Josephine aa opening to say— 

‘*] often tell my aunt she has no business to interfere with 
your patients as she does, but she won’t mind me: I know she has 
done mischief more than once.”’ 

“ Quackery !’’ ejaculated the Doctor, but the word was smothered 
behind his white beard. 

‘“‘T assure you I don’t approve of it, Dr. Corrie: I sometimes 
advise her to let doctcring alone. It would be so different if we 
had not you.”’ 

“You are a very sensible young lady, Miss Josephine. But 
about these ferns of yours,’’ said he, afraid to trust himself to 
pursue the subject of Aunt Harriet’s enormities. ‘‘Do you 
not gain any help from the little book I sent you the other 
day ?”’ 

Oh, yes; but I am not clever enough te learn from a book. I 
want you to help me to classify them—that is if you have time; 
but it is unreasonable of me to ask such a thing.’’ 

** Not at all, not at all, my dear Miss Drummond; my time is 
quite at your service. I shall call some day, and we’ll see your 
hortus siecus. A nice taste! a very nice ladylike taste !’’ 

She thanked him warmly, and then she inquired if he had seen 
the Fitzpatricks lately. 

‘* Lucy makes such a hermit of herself,’’ said she, with a signi- 
ficant sigh. ‘‘ Ah, Dr. Corrie, I wish James Galbraith had not 
married as he did—poor, dear Lucy !’’ and then, well satisfied with 
her afternoon’s work, she bid him a graceful adieu, and went on 
her way. | 

“Others have observed it also,’’ thought the Doctor, reverting 
sorrowfully to Lucy’s secret, as he rode home. He had been 
cherishing a very pleasant hope for some months past, and it was 
with a good deal of regret he said farewell to it. His comfortable 
cottage seemed more lonely and empty than usual that evening. 
He sat with his feet on the fender and the newspaper in his hand, 
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after his solitary dinner ; but he did not read much—he thought of 
Lucy’s piteous face instead. 

Lucy, standing on the Brae, longed to penetrate the Vicarage 
walls, and see what James and Fenella were doing. 

Much such a scene as she imagined, was, in fact, taking place 
there. James was writing very busily in his study, when the door 
opened, and his bride, ready dressed for walking, glided in. Going 
up to his table, she laid her fairy hand caressingly upon his black 
curls, whereupon he stopped his rapid pen, and looked up at her 
with utmost pride and tenderness. 

‘*You are ready, love? I must ask you to wait for ten 
minutes: I have not quite finished yet.’’ 

She declared she did not object to waiting, and went over to the 
‘window, where she remained looking out on the piece of lake beyond 
the church. The day had brightened wonderfully, as winter days 
sometimes do an hour before sunset ; and that portion of the Lough 
in view of the library window was a sheet of silver ripples. 

‘IT wish I could help you,” said Fenella, at length, turning 
towards her husband. 

‘* You do help me, my sweetest princess—it helps me merely 
to look at you.”’ 

She rewarded him with a bright smile, and waited patiently 
five minutes longer. At the end of that time she inquired, 

‘“‘Have you finished, darling? We are losing all the bright 
part of the day.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes, so we are, and you ought not to be out after sunset. 
I must perforce leave the sermon for this afternoon. I am greatly 
inclined to preach extemporary to-morrow, instead of finishing this. 
Advise me, Fenella. Lucy would say ‘don’t:’ she thinks a man 
cannot give too much time or thought to a sermon.’’ 

“Do you know,” interrupted Fenella, “‘ that Lucy has not 
been here more than twice since mamma went to Dublin ?”’ 

‘* Has she not, indeed? We must not suffer her to neglect us, 
my princess. I shall quarrel’ with her if she does that. Suppose 
we take the phaeton over for her to-morrow, and bring her to spend 
a week with us ?”’ 

‘¢ She would not leave Aunt Fitzpatrick at present, James. I 
know she would not sleep away from home; but I do think she 
might come here of a morning, just to see how we are getting on.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and I wish she would come some Sunday to hear the 
choir. It really is absurd of her to stick to Ballyshandra Church 
so scrupulously : I am sure we have claims upon her as well as Mr. 
Uliver.”’ 

“To be sure we have, and we shall enforce them!’’ cried 

Fenella, laughing at his slightly aggrieved tone. 
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**T want to read you part of this—I wonder whether you wilk 
approve of it,’’ said he, reverting to the unfinished sermon. He- 
had been in a happy vein that morning, and was right in thinking 
his composition very eloquent and good. His chosen text, ‘‘ God- 
liness has the promise of this life, as well as that which is to 
come,’’ was peculiarly adapted to his present frame of mind. He- 
was so happy, that goodness seemed very easy to him. He longed 
for Fenella’s appreciation and sympathy. 

“Yon shall read it me this evening, and I'll criticise to your 
heart's content,” smiled she, moving towards the door. She was. 
anxious for her morning’s walk, and a tiny degree jealous of his 
books and papers. 

So James shut up his desk, and tucking her little hand under 
his arm, they set out on their walk at a brisk pace. Lucy did not 
see them ; she had left her station on the Brae, and was hastening 
back to Finn Hill. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


“Upon my word, Lucy, you have made a conquest!’’ 

Mrs. Elton said these words in a tone of triumphant satisfaction, 
looking at her niece patronisingly from head to foot. One or two 
guests had been spending the evening at the house in Merrion- 
square ; and Lucy was closing the piano and putting out the candles 
after their departure. 

More than a year had passed since we saw her on Tubber Brae. 
Very slowly indeed had the winter and spring crept by. No amuse- 
ment, no hope of change, no glimpse of a new face was within her 
reach. Mrs. Bovaird and J ohn Morrison no longer needed her : 
she had recived their fond, last blessing, and dropped tears of a 
grief which, after all, was more than half mixed with envy, upon 
their peaceful graves. They outlived the bleak Donogal spring, and 
sank to rest in May when leaves were expanding, and gentle gales 
awoke the thrush’s note. 

But the change came when Lucy least expected it. Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick’s rheumatism became so serious that her husband at last grew 
alarmed, and ccnsented to follow the Doctor’s often given advice, and. 
take her to Wildbad to try the effect of the baths. So Finn Hill was 
shut up for three months, and Lucy, with a thankful heart, accom- 
panied her parents to the beautiful land of song and story, with 
which she felt well acquainted through her varied reading. 

The German and French she had studied so heontahly now 
came into constant requisition, and tt was owing to her conscien- 
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tious grounding in both tongues that she at once managed to make 
herself intelligible. Fluency in German came later when a charm. 
ing old Graf von Herbstblatter was her daily neighbour at the 
Rheinstein table d’héte. ‘ 

The Germans in general admired Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who was very 
gentle and ladylike, as well as the quiet daughter who was so intel- 
ligent, and expressed herself in such polished German. ‘“ Made. 
moiselle speaks Schiller.”” her old cavalier was wont to say with his 
courtliest bow. Mrs. Fitzpatrick got much better, and after a few 
weeks Lucy was able to leave her in the gardens chatting to some 
Russian ladies who spoke English perfectly, while she and her 
father explored the Black Forest, resting from time to time on banks 
of lily of the valley, at the foot of some giant fir-tree, beside whose 
stature the oldest denizen of Finn Hill plantation must have seemed 
a dwarf. 

Seated there, they caught glimpses through the stems of the 
forget-me-not-fringed river, with the red-roofed cottages, and curious 
church spire of Tannenheim beyond. 

Delitious scents impregnated the warm air; little squirrels 
sprung from bough to bough; gaudy insects floated before Lucy’s 
face, and disappeared in green depths of the forest, which might 
well be the residence of gnomes and woodland sprites; and the 
musical song of the woodmen, accompanied by the muffled sound 
of their stalwart blows, was wafted to her ear from the distance. 
This was indeed the land of fairy lore ! 

Still pleasanter were the gay summer evenings when the band 
played in the Wildbad gardens ; but its beautiful strains sometimes 
awoke in Lucy memories of her false, dear love—not agonising memo- 
ries, however, for, say what you will, it is much easier to forget in a 
gay crowd than in a quiet country scene, where every turn reminds 
you of your loss. On these occasions Graf von Herbsblatter wondered 
to him self what it could be that brought so tender and grave a light 
into the English fraulein’s eyes: he could not know that she was 
thinking of James, and blessing him. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick did not enjoy the foreign sojourn as much 
as did his wife and daughters. It chafed him exceedingly that 
he was unable to speak German or French, and consequently 
could not scold the waiters and drosky drivers. He had to em- 
ploy Lucy to make known his commands, while his tongue 
remained in irksome idleness ; but he now and then came across a 
congenial fellow countryman, and it was some relief to grumble and 
growl to him. 

The baths did Mrs. Fitzpatrick a great deal of good ; she re. 
turned home in August vid Holyhead, leaving Lucy in Dublin to 
pay her long-promised visit. 
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Mrs. Elton had been tutoring Lucy for more than three months, 
trying to turn her into a fashionable young lady—very kind to her 
in her own way, but not a little tiresome too. 

Lucy enjoyed the concerts and endured the balls; she was very 
little noticed in gay assemblies, but met with considerable liking 
from the graver among her Aunt’s intimates. 

Her appearance was improved since Mrs. Elton had carried her 
point of having her dresses carefully and fashionably made, and 
she was livelier than she used to be; but her establishment in 
life, much to Mrs. Elton’s chagrin, seemed to be as far off as ever. 
Mr. Prior, an elderly lawer, who often spent an evening in Merrion 
Square, and had long been a crony of Mrs. Elton’s, was her only 
admirer. 

He was a gentlemanlike, handsome man, with a good deal of 
conversation, though, perhaps not of the most interesting order. 
He took a great fancy to Lucy; standing by the piano when she 
sang, and talking to her about Continental life. (He was in the 
habit of spending some months at the German Spas every summer.) 
She made herself agreeable to him, unconscious of his particular 
admiration, until Mrs. Elton spoiled all by saying :— 

“Upon my word, Lucy, you have made a conquest.”’ 

‘*Of whom, aunt?’’ she asked, dropping the piano-cover, and 
colouring excessively. 

‘*Of whom, indeed? Oh, that’s very fine!’’ laughed Mrs. 
Elton; “ but never mind, my dear. The réle of unconscious inno- 
cence suits you exactly. Of course Mr. Prior comes here night 
after night merely to see me.”’ 


“‘ Dear Aunt, he is your old friend, and I have tried to be polite 
to him.”’ 

**So you have, Lucy, and succeeded to admiration. I am 
perfectly satisfied with you. I told him he might come every 
evening if he pleased, and he has taken me at my word. Why, he 
used to be contented with paying me a monthly visit.”’ 

**] hope he has no foolish fancy for me, aunt,’’ said poor Lucy, 
much vexed. 

“ You hope, Lucy? Pray what extravagant expectations may 
you have formed? Recollect, Mr. Prior is the only man who has 
shown particular interest in you since you came to Dublin. You 
do not take as much as I expected you would; and your father is 
getting impatient. You hope Mr. Prior does not care for you,” 
repeated she, sneeringly; ‘‘ a good-looking, well-educated, old 
gentleman, without a single tie, possessed of a fine income, and a 
handsome house in the Square! Again I ask what expectations 
can you have formed ?’”’ 


‘**I have formed no expectations whatever, aunt. I merely 
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wish to be left in peace. One thing is certain, I shall not 
do any unfortunate man the injustice of marrying him without 
love.”’ 


‘* You are every bit as impracticable as Fenella, and without 
without ’”’—— 

.“ Without Fenella’s excuse, Aunt. Is not that what you would 
say? Iam sorry I cannot please you and papa.” 

“ Well, child, don’t make up your mind all at once. Wait till 
your return from Desert. You keep to your Quixotic intention of 
going there to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Yes, aunt, if you have no objection. I shall return in two or 
three days.”’ 


“Oh, I have no objection ; but you won’t see a creature there, 
I warn you.”’ 

Some nights previously, at a large party, Lucy had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Sinclair. Something in his air and voice strangely 
recalled both Cecil and his poor brother Henry to her memory, and 
she had not rested until she discovered his name, and got her 
hostess to introduce him to her. 

Mr. John Sinclair was the cousin who succeeded Cecil at 
Desert. He was a wealthy man, having made a great deal of 
money as head of a bank in Dublin ; he retired from business on his 
succession to the estate, and he and his wife had lived at Desert 
ever since, spending their income judiciously for the good of the 
people, and improvement of the estate. 

Mrs. Sinclair was a pleasant, motherly woman, without finery 
or pretention. Lucy had a pleasant chat with them both. To her 
aunt’s surprise and indignation, she declined three partners ; while 
seated in a corner between Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair, she went over 
the whole sad history of four years ago. It was that history 
Mr. Sinclair questioned her about at Lady Heath’s ball, as the 
band played Strauss’s waltzes, and smiles and flirting were the 
order of the night. 

‘* T never was more sorry in my life than I was the day I read 
of the loss of the ‘ Village Belle,’ although it made me owner of 
Desert. You may find that hard to credit, Miss Fitepatrick, but I 
assure you it is the case,” said Mr. Sinclair. 

‘No, John,” said his wife, ‘‘ Miss Fitzpatrick does not find it 
at all hard to credit,” and she looked smilingly at Lucy. There is 
a subtle sense of affinity between all unworldly people, and Mrs. 
Sinclair saw at once that Lucy was of her own order. 

‘‘Had I been a poor man, I might perhaps have rejoiced 
instead of grieving,”’ continued Mr. Sinclair ; ‘‘ but I had abundance 
without Desert.”’ 


The acquaintance ripened quickly; and the day before Mrs, 
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Elton’s advocacy of Mr. Prior, Lucy had been invited to accompany 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair to the County of Waterford for a few days’ 
visit. 

The railway journey was extremely pleasant. Both her enter- 
tainers were readers and thinkers, and full of philanthropical 
schemes ; and Lucy expanded greatly in their company. Her 
interest deepened when they began to speak of the schools they had 
established on the property, and the comfortable labourer’s houses 
they were building. 

“We are beginning with plans for their temporal good, but we 
do not intend to stop there. Weare studying Irish most diligently, 
in hopes that we may be suffered to insinuate the best knowledge 
in the guise our people love. The most trivial sentence in Irish 
seems to gratify them.”’ 

‘*Have you an old servant at Desert—a northern, named 
Billy Macky ?’’ 

‘* Our old steward? Yes, indeed, and a good old man he is ; not 
a very efficient overseer now that he is crippled with rheumatism ; 
but he was strongly attached to the old family, and we just keep 
him on. He is agreat ally of my wife’s: she is a notable doctress, 
and tries no end of experiments upon him.”’ 

There was no sign of poverty or neglect now either in village or 
domain. The fine old place was beautifully kept. While listening 
to the children’s merry voices and pattering feet, it was difficult 
to remember that Desert had ever had any tragedies connected with 
it. 

Billy Mackenzie lived in a pretty cottage at the entrance-gate. 
Lucy went alone to him the day after her arrival. She found him 
seated in his arm-chair beside a bright fire, confortably wrapped in 
a grey flannel dressing gown that reached to the ground : his spec- 
tacles were on his nose, and his left arm rested upon a large print 
Bible laid open by his side ; but he was not reading just then—his 
gaze was fixed ou vacancy. Was he meditating on the past or the 
future? Most likely the former, for he did not appear surprised when 
Lucy cameforward. When the first greetings had been exchanged, and 
she was sitting opposite to him, he said, looking at her attentively — 

‘*You’re not half the woman you were, Miss Lucy, an’ no 
wonder. Those was sad days. Poor Master Cecil! I was sore 
against him going to America, but I never evened sich a thing as 
the ship being lost. You mind the way he took trouble to himsel’ 

about the poor young lady that was burnt, an’ he wasna very long 
in this world after her. The worst hobble an’ difficulty wears by, 
I tould him all that many’s the time, but he wouldna’ heed me. 
Poor Master Cecil !”’ 


“I trust you may find him in a better world, Billy.” 
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**God send I may, Miss Lucy! An’ Mr. Henry, too (here the 
old man’s face grew sadder still), “poor Mr. Henry ! but I thought: 
aye the most of Cecil.” 

*‘ Are you happy and well-cared-for ?”’ 

‘* Ah, miss, that am I! These people’s very kind an’ good, an’ 
the mistress she shows me great gratitude. Sure she made me 
this brave wiley coat, an’ brung it to me wi’ her ain hands; an’ 
she comes an’ sits there whiles, an’ sings me a wheen psalms an’ 
himes, an’ discoorses like the minister out o’ the blessed book. His 
honour, too, he’s a decent, friendly man, an’ the tenants is well 
satisfied wi’ him; but for all he’s gude, and very gude, he’s no. 
we’er ain auld stock.. He’s nething but a far out cousin o’ the 
rale Desert Sinclairs,’’ but him an’ the mistress shows great grati- 
tude to me,” concluded he, afraid that Lucy should think he was 

undervaluing his friends. 
_ ** You are not much changed since I saw you last, Billy.’’ 

‘‘Am Ino? I could ha’ travelled to meet you wi’ the halest 
thon time, an’ now I’m a hirpling auld body ; but I dinna murmur 
at that. Sure I hw wife an’ weans all living an’ doing well, an’ 
house an’ land, meat an’ raiment, an’ eyesight to read my book. I 
hae worldly things in plenty, an’ forbye them I ha’ the means 0’ 
grace, an’ the hope of glory. Sure, sure the Lord has dealt merci- 
fully wi’ me all my life long,’ and the good old Presbyterian 


glanced upward reverentially, and then turned to Lucy with a __ 


smile. 

‘* Mrs. Sinclair is so kind to you that she leaves nothing for me 
to do; but I hope you will accept this tobacco, just as a little re- 
membrance,’’ said Lucy, preducing various small, yellow packages 
of Hignet’s mixture, procured at the village shop. 

Her offering was graciously accepted, and she was preparing to 


take leave, when Macky stopped her by laying his horny fingers: 


impressively upon her, and whispering— 
~ JT seen the poor young master since he died, Miss Lucy.”’ 

She started, and looked at him inquiringly, without speaking. 

‘¢ Ay, miss, as sure as I see you there fornenst me, did I see 
poor Mr. Cecil, that’s dead an’ gone, standing outside the window 
one bonnie clear morning, an’ looking in at me wi’ his brent brows, 
an’ a mournful, wee smile on his face. He just looked at me, and 
his lips didna move, but he stood quiet at the window. I dinna 
rightly know how long he stopped there, for I was all through 
other, an’ I couldna stir nor speak; but when I seen him going 
awa, I let a cry out 0’ me, an’ got over to the door as well I could, 
to see where he was gone.”’ 

‘* Well, Billy, what did you see, then ?”’ 

‘¢ Feen a hair o’ him, Miss Lucy. I made search in the garden, 
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an’ the sycamore walk, but there wasna a sign o’ him far nor 
near.”’ 

* Was that long ago?”’ 

“A year past last October.”’ 

Lucy tried to hide a slight shiver that would creep over her. 
She recollected her own adventure in the fir wood on an October 
evening in the previous year; but she abstained from any mention 
of it. 

‘It was Mr. Cecil I seen, Miss Lucy, as sure as I see your ain 
kindly face. If it had ha’ been Mr. Henry, now, I wouldna’ ha’ 
stranged awa’, for his departure was sae fearsome; but the poor 
young captain that was cheery an’ innocent like a wean—its a 
poor thing that the like of him is onrestful. Do you believe 
that them that’s in happiness can come back? Mr. Foster, we’er 


minister says no, but for my part I dinna know rightly what to 
think.”’ 


** T do not know either, Billy.”’ 


‘**T hope Mr. Cecil’s in happiness,”’ said the old man, slowly 
shaking his head—‘“I hope I’ll find him before me when I go 
home.”’ 

“ Many enigmas and mysteries will be solved for us all when 
we go home,” replied Lucy, and taking leave of him, she walked 
towards Desert, but in thought. 

She did not see Mr. Prior after her return to Dublin. Two 
letters awaited her at her aunt’s house—one from her mother and 
the other directed in James’ round, bold hand. She opened the 
letter and found that Fenella had written the first half, and James 
had concluded the letter. 

“ Any news from the Vicarage?” inquired Mr. Elton, stopping 
in the midst of her tea-making to take note of her niece’s absorbed 
face. 

‘* Nothing particular, at least nothing more than a wonderful 
description of little Gerald. This is what Fenella says of him: ‘I 
long to show you our darling son—the loveliest infant ever seen. 
He has deep violet eyes just like James’s, and delicate eyebrows 
already quite marked ; but it is the look of intelligence in his small 
face—absolutely surprising at his tender age! I don’t think you 
can imagine what a perfect creature he is, Lucy, best of aunts and 
godmothers though you be! ‘Tell mamma he continues as good as 
he was when she was here. He never cries, though I keep him 
with me in the drawing-room all day long. When are you coming 
back to see him ?”’ 

“ ‘What a rhapsody !’’ laughed Mrs. Elton. ‘‘ Fenella is nearly 
as Childish as her baby. She went on in ‘an absurd manner when I 
was with her, and it seems she is grown no wiser since.” 
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“J think she and her mother must make a pretty picture,”’ 
said Lucy. 

‘*T am half-jealous of the baby, though, Lucy. Fenella writes 
me such scraps of notes, now, and forgets to answer my questions. 
I have asked her three times why the child was called Gerald, and 
she takes no notice.”’ 

“T can tell you why, aunt. Fenella and James wrote to me at 
Wildbad, asking me to be his godmother, and to choose a name for 
him, so I chose Gerald, in memory of dear Geraldine.”’ 

‘Qh, is that the reason? How stupid of me never to have 
thought of it ! and a very nice name—much more aristocratic than 
his father’s. James is such a plebeian name.” 

Lucy did not hear her. She was reading the last page of the 
letter from the Vicarage. 

““T see,’ wrote James, that Fenella has been going into 
ecstacies over her son ; so, my dear Lucy, I daresay you are ready 
to listen to a little common sense on the subject. He is a fine, 
healthy fellow, certainly ; but I cannot bear his mother out in her 
statement that he never cries. In truth, I write and read very 
frequently to the accompaniment of infantine music. We intend to 
hand him over to you as soon as you arrive: you are to train him 
intellectually and morally, and make him as much like yourself as 
possible.”’ 

Lucy was refolding this epistle with a smile, when her aunt, 
who bad received a note from Mrs. Fitzpatrick, exclaimed— 

‘¢ Never was one so exigéante and unreasonable! Here is your 
mother writing that she feels poorly, and wishes you to return 
home immediately : to-morrow, if we can find an escort for you. 
Such folly, and she is not treating me fairly: I expected to have 
you till spring.”’ 

“Dear aunt, I fear she must be ill. How odd that Fenella 
and James did not mention her! but I have a letter frem herself. 
Yes ! cried she, tearing it open and reading out sentences here and 
there, ‘ feeling unusually low—pining for fa sight of your face— 
sleeping badly—come home at once.’ Poor mamma, she is evi- 
dently very low, Aunt Elton! I must go to-morrow: you see that 
duty calls me.”’ 

‘‘Such parents! Always standing in their children’s light,’’ 
muttered Mrs. Elton; then louder, ‘‘I declare I shall miss you, 

Lucy, and how terribly disappointed poor Mr. Prior will be !”’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
JOSEPHINE BUILDS A SUBSTANTIAI. CASTLE. 


WHEN Lucy stepped out of the little steamer at R——, she 
saw a phaeton with scarlet rugs, drawn by a handsome black horse, 
wearing silver-mounted harness, standing on the pier ; and almost 
before she had recognised it as familiar, a tall gentleman sprang 
from it, and throwing the reins hastily to a sailor who was loung. 
ing past, advanced with long, springy steps to meet her. 

**'Welcome home, dear Lucy; we thought you were never 
coming,”’ said he, clasping both her hands warmly. 

“Oh, James, is mamma then so very ill ?’’ she cried. 

** No, Lucy, not more of an invalid than usual, but very im. 
patient for your return. You have been trying to teach Bally. 
shandra to live without you. No go, Lucy! That’s a lesson 
Ballyshandra can’t learn. There, get into the phaeton, and let me 
throw the fur cloak round you.”’ 

“Fenella’s ?”’ 

‘* Yes, she made me bring it. I shall go and get your boxes. 
How many ?”’ 

“Only two: the black trunk and my tin bonnet-box,”’ replied 
she, with a curious sense of being at home, and an instantaneous 
dismissal of care and responsibility. So she lay back very indo- 
lently until James got in beside her, and gathered up the reins, 
rewarding the sailor for holding his horse with a lavish open- 
handedness that promised but ill for his ever being a rich house- 
holder. 

‘Thank your reverence: you are a real gentleman!” cried the 
man, enthusiastically, as they drove off. 

“You can’t be trusted with money, James,’’ reproved Lucy. 
“ T wonder Fenella does not keep the purse.”’ 

James laughed. 

‘“‘ Now you are come home you must teach me the way I ought 
to go.” 

ae It was very kind of you to come to meet me.’’ 

“Nonsense, Lucy! The fact is, I did not wish you to take 
such a long, dark drive with an inexperienced driver like young 
‘Tom.”’ 

“Young Tom? Why, where is his father ?’’ 

“‘ Very ill: he has had a sharp attack of pleurisy.”’ 

“Oh, James! Poor old McPherson! Is he really very ill?” 

“He was terribly bad, yesterday, and the day before, but Dr. 
Corrie has some hope af him to-day : he was doing favourably when 
I left home.’’ . 
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“Why was not I told? None of you mentioned. his name.’’ 

“We did not like to frighten you—indeed, your mother re- 
quested Fenella and me not to say a word about him. He'll be all 
right in a day or two, you'll see,” 

Lucy was silent. She was meditating with unutterable thank- 
fulness upon the change a year’s absence had made in her feelings. 
James. no longer engrossed all her thoughts. Even in the first 


moments of reunion with him, she was able to feel a pang on hear- 
ing of her faithful old servant’s danger. 


‘*T have outlived that agony,’’ thought she; and then she 
asked many questions about Fenella and the baby, and all her 
Ballyshandra friends, rich and poor 


“‘T have been leading the idlest life you can conceive; I shall 
be so glad to set to work again,’’ said she. 

At the word ‘‘ work,’’ James set off on a description of his 
doings at St. John’s, which lasted until the lights of Finn Hill 
appeared, and Lucy interrupted him by begging him to drive 
slowly up the village street. 

There was no lying back in the phaeton then. Turning her 
head from side to side, she gazed hungrily at the momentary 
glimpses she caught of well. known, homely faces, revealed by the 
glow of their seed fires. But here the people heard the sound of 
wheels, and rushed to their doors, telling one another that “ Miss 
Lucy was come,” she was driving up the fir-tree avenue. Mr. and 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Hannah were in the hall waiting to welcome 
her. 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


WORSHIP OF AEROLITES, OR METEORIC STONES. 


THE worship paid in olden times to meteoric stones, founded as it 
was upon a very natural feeling of wonder, combined with reverence 
for that which was supposed to have come down from Heaven itself, 
is still, curious enough, only a matter of circumstantial evidence. 
Yet is this evidence so strong, as to leave little doubt in unbiassed 
minds, not only as to the reality of such a worship, but also as to 
its great antiquity, and its wide-spread adoption. 

One of the best known, and best authenticated instances, is that 
of the sun being worshipped at Emesa, in Syria, under the form of 
a large conical black stone, which, as the people about the temple 
reported, fell upon the earth. This sacred stone was afterwards 
brought with great pomp to Rome by Heliogabalus, who had been 
high-priest of the temple at Ba’albek; and the description of it 
given by Herodian accords with the appearance of a meteoric 
stone. 

The mother of the gods was worshipped at Pessinus, in Galatia, 
under the form of a stone, which was said to have fallen from Hea- 
ven ; and that stone, in consequence of a treaty with Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, was solemnly brought to Rome by Publius Scipio 
Nasica, about 204 years B.c., and placed in the Temple of Cybele. 

The regard for meteoric stones has even extended to Christian 
times. A stone which fell at Enisheim, in Alsace, in 1492, was 
suspended by a chain in the church of that place for three centu- 
ries. During the French revolution, it was carried off to Colmar, 
and many pieces were broken off it. One of them is in the museum 
at the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, and it is more or less identical 
in composition with other meteoric stones. What remained of the 
precious relic was since restored to the good people of Ensisheim, 
and it now stands near the great altar in their church. 

There are reasons to believe, from their very sacredness, that 
the celebrated black stone at Daniel’s tomb, at Susa, the history of 
which is related at length in Mr. Loftus’s Chaldaea aud Susiana, 
and the black stone at Muhammad’s tomb, in Mekka, are cf mete- 
oric origin ; but information from competent persons is wanting in 
both cases. 

To the above instances might be added, but as of a still indefi- 
nite character, the aerolite mentioned by Malchus, in the Chronicle 
of Paros, as having fallen in Crete, in 1478, and regarded as the 
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symbol of Cybele; the fall of stones recorded in Joshua, as having 
routed the enemy at Beth Heron, in 1451, a.c. ; the stones which 
are recorded by Pausanias as having fallen in 1200, a.c., at Orcho. 
menos; the mass of meteoric iron, or iron and nickel, on Mount 
Ida, in Crete; the ancile, or sacred shield, found, gy Bag 
tradition, in the palace of Numa, and supposed to have fallen 
Heaven. According to the grammarians, the shield was made of 
bronze, but, more probable, of meteoric iron. According to Plu- 
tarch’s description, it, however, resembled the stones which fell at 
Agram, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

_ The dates of the fall of many stones, but to which no sacred cha. 
racter has been attached, has been preserved, and while Anaxagoras 
opined that the stone which fell at Aigospotamus, in 466, A.c., 
came from the sun, Pliny and Plutarch always speak of them as 
falling from Heaven. “‘Crebri cecidere colo lapides,”’ says the latter, 
of the stones which fell on Mount Alba, in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius, 654, B.c., and ‘‘ Lapidem in agro Austumino in lacum 
martis de ccelo ccecidisse,” says Pliny. This was in 176, B.c. 

The dates of the fall of others known for the superstitions at- 
tached to them, are uncertain. It was so with regard to the stone is 
described by Pliny at Abydos, as also of another at Cassandra. It is 
recorded in Hamilton’s “‘ Antor,”’ that the hero’s sword was fashioned 
from a meteorite “ black as a rock, hard, brilliant, and lustrous ;’’ 
and M. Blondeau suggests, in his ‘‘ Manual of Mineralogy,”’ that the 
coronation stone of the kings of England was a meteorite. If so, 
it came probably from Sootland. The coronationjstone at Kingston. 
on-Thames‘appears to be a quartzite. 

Founded as this superstition is upon a feeling so very natural 
to uneducated people, it is not surprising, not only that it belongs 
to very remote times, but that it has been lately traced to the Assy- 
rians of old. It appears from Mr. H. Talbot (on the Religious Be- 
lief of the Assyrians, Trans. of the Soc. of Bible Archwology, Part I 
Vol. ii., p. 35, et seq.), that some of the Tablets in the British Mu- 
seum speak with awe and veneration of a certain object which they 

name the Mamit. In Assyrian it is written mamitu or mamit. 
The The Accadian has two names for it, which Mr. Talbot reads as 
Mambaru and Sakba. 

The first and primary meaning of Mamitu, seems to be an oath : 
not an ordinary oath, but a solemn one, invoking the gods to wit- 
ness. It has always been the custom, in order to add solemnity to 
an oath, to swear it in'the presence of the most sacred objects, 
touching them, kissing them, or, at any rate, invoking them as 
witnesses. Thus, even in England, {the custom remains to this 
day of kissing the Bible when an oath is taken. 

. As a natural consequence, the oath 1tself, and the sacred object 
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on which it was sworn, obtained, in the course of time, the same 
name. Hence was Manitu an oath and the ob;ect upon which it 
was sworn. Now, what was the nature of this most venerated ob- 
ject? This is a very difficult question. It appears to be something 
which came down from Heaven, if we may judge from the two fol- 
lowing lines, which are consecutive, and seem to correspond in 
meaning, and to imply the same object. Uuluckily, the ends of 
both lines are fractured :— 


Salvation from the midst of the heavenly abyss descended ? 
Mamitu from the midst of heaven descended ?- 


Mr. Talbot thinks that salmitu may be safely translated “‘ salvation,”’ 
and that these two lines, therefore, imply that in the mamitu was 
salvation. The word abyss, or heavenly ocean, is used continually 
in the same sense as Heaven itself. 

‘¢ This,’’ continues the same Assyriologist, ‘‘ makes me think of 
the ancile which fell from Heaven in the reign of Numa, and upon 
the safe preservation of which the safety of the Roman empire de- 
pended.”’ 

The Palladium of Troy aiso fell down from Heaven, and was ac- 
counted to be the salvation of the city ; for, when it was lost, the 
kingdom of Priam was overthrown. 

A similar wonder was preserved at Ephesus. We read in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xix, 35), ‘‘ Ye men of Ephesus, what man. 
is there that knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- 
shipper (or that the Ephesians of the city are worshippers) of the 
great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from Jupiter ?”’ 

Again at Pessinus, in Phrygia, was the heaven-fallen image of 
the great goddess Cybele. ‘These objects of worship,’’ adds Mr. 
Talbot, “‘ are supposed by many to have been aerolites, or meteoric 
stones, a hypothesis which has great probability. 

That the Manitu was in consequence an object of inestimable 
value, we cannot be surprised at. Mr. Talbot quotes a hymn, or 
chant, from an Assyrian tablet, in which it was sung ‘‘ supposing 
this temple were to take fire, what ought to be saved ?’’ And each 
stanza, after mentioning different holy things, concludes with— 

“Save the Mamit ! place it in safety ?” 


So also in another, the Sakba, or Mamita, is described as “‘ the jewel 
whose price cannot be valued.”’ 


It is more difficult to explain how the Mamit, if a meteoric stone, 
could have been used as a charm, and brought to the bedside of a 
sick man. Mr, Talbot quotes a tablet on which it is written, evil 


spirits are driven away by it, and it is said ‘‘ they shall never re- 


turn.’’ Again, in the same written essay on the religious belief of 
the Assyrians, he quotes— 


“Take a white cloth ; in it place the Mamit in the sick man’s right hand.” 
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All that can be said, is, that if the Mamit was a meteoric stone, it 
must have been a small one, or, what is not at all improbable, from 
the frequent allusion made to jewels, or holy objects of value in the 
treasury, Mamit being itself a treasure or jewel : 

“Mamit ! Mamit! Treasure which passeth not away ! 


Treasure of the gods, which departeth not ! 
Treasure of heaven and earth, which shall not be removed !” 


The Accadian version of the hymn beginning similarly 
“Sakba ! Sakba ! jewel not departing !” 


it is not at all improbable, we say, that there may have been several 
objects of the kind of different sizes, aud some so small as to have 
been capable of being placed in a sick man’s hand. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, 


WaHiILst the completion of the Northern Bengal Railway to 
Darjeeling will do much towards opening the markets of Thibet to 
_ European produce, and will also afford important help to the tea- 
planters of the Terai—the more important question of a route 
through Upper Burmah, along the line of the Irawady to western 
China, continues, it is said, to attract the attention of railway pro- 
jectors, and is likely to be carried out. It will be the beginning of 
a great revolution in the line of commerce in the far east; add to 
which, Upper Burmah itself is, according to Captain Stover, po- 
litical agent at Mandalay, richer in metals and minerals than any 
other country in the world. Gold exists in profusion in the rivers 
and streams, and gold quartz is found in abundance. Rich deposits 
of silver, copper, iron, lead, tin and coal, are also said to exist. The 
king has taken the initiative in obtaining mining engineers from 
England, and he is also procuring machinery by which to work the 
iron ore. The surface hematite will, it is said, alone feed a large 
foundry for many years. 

It may be observed, in connection with Indian railways, and rail- 
ways to India—an equally important consideration—that the Rus- 
sians have taken up M. de Lessep’s wild scheme, quite au serieuz, 
and are actively engaged in surveying the country for the best lines 
of approach to Central Asia by an iron road. There is no telling 
what may not come in the future from perseverance in a cause, 

In the meantime, the ‘“‘ Servian State Railway’’ is in a fair 
way of being soon entered upon. It will establish one more link in 
the projected union of Constantinople and Adrianople with the Eu. 
ropean system of railways. 

The railway, whose establishment in Turkey has been inaugu- 
rated this summer by the opening of the line from Constantinople 
to Adrianople is, however, based on the project of a continuation 
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along the valley of the Maritza to Philippopolis, thence across the 
Balkhan. to Sophiathe great centres of the industry, commerce, 
and civilisation of the country ; but instead of being prolonged from 
Sophia by the high road to Belgrade, it is to be carried in a westerly 
direction by a shorter and easier route to Novi-Bazar, whence it is 
to connect it with the Adriatic routes. 
As the lines from Adrianople to Enos, and frem Uskub to Sa- 
lonika, with ports on the Mediterranean, are now open to public 
traffic, a line will probably be carried out between Philippopolis or 
Sophia and Uskub, and by Kostondil. The principal Turkish mer- 
chants are also, it is said, in favour of a further line from Constan- 
tinople to Gallipoli on the Dardanelles, so as not to make Enos the 
only outlet of commerce ; but one port, at or near the mouth of the 
Maritza, should suffice both for Constantinople and Adrianople. 
The prolongation of lines from Sophia to Servia, and even to Bama- 
luka in Croatia, is actively sought for ; and a line is also projected 
from Adrianonle to Shumla, which would connect Constantinople 
with the Danube, and the Turkish railways with those of Rumania 
and Transylvania. Such a railway would indeed be of high com- 
mercial, industrial, and strategic importance, and would afford even 
‘tourists a pleasant means of reaching the Turkish metropolis. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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